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THE STOET OF AGNES. 



CHAPTER I. 

An ancient manor house in Cornwall. It had 
originally been a Priory, and had been added 
to and altered from time to time. The more 
modem portion, which, however, was above 
a hundred years old, was of red brick 
mellowed to a ruddy brown, harmonising 
well with the grey weather-beaten stone of 
the older parts. The whole was mostly 
covered with ivy, and its long, low, irregular 
front and many-gabled ends rendered it a 
singularly picturesque example of one of the 
most enjoyable species of abode of which 
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England can boast. The entrance was- 
through an old stone archway, facing the 
house and leading to a square court-yard,, 
the wall of the stable-yard being on one side, 
and that of the garden on the other, to which 
a door opening in the wall gave access. The 
interior of the Priory was full of quaint 
enchantment, and with its wide passages, 
small flights of stairs in unexpected places, 
large recesses, odd nooks and comers, it 
might have excited the contempt of modem 
architects, whose object seems to be to* 
make in a given space as many large, 
square, monotonous rooms as possible ; high 
windows with huge panes of plate-glass 
throwing a flood of light, but leaving no 
shadowy recess suggestive of repose ; unin- 
teresting fireplaces, and enormous folding 
doors, all mathematically correct, but tho- 
roughly commonplace. 

If the inhabitants of these modem " Old 
English '' residences were moulded by nature 
on the same principles, what perfectly 
decorous and helplessly dull people would 
be the result ! No writer of romance could 
possibly find materials for a story in their 
lives. In misfortune they would be so 
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.stoically resigned, in prosperity so calmly 
-content. Far other, the reverse of all 
this, was our old Priory. Quaint-shaped 
rooms, with rafter ceilings ; deep wide 
chimneys ; muUioned windows with small 
diamond panes, through which the sunlight 
flickered, casting sparkles on the polished 
wainscot of oak, now black with age, and 
falling on the rich-hued Persian rugs that 
covered the old oak floors. 

The more ancient portion of the building 
contained the dining-room and library ; the 
more modem, the drawing-room and other 
Hving rooms, which had the same deep 
windows with wide cushioned seats, their 
decorations being, however, lighter, though 
not out of keeping with the antique furniture. 
The walls of the house were so thick that 
spacious cupboards were concealed in them 
capable of accommodating a whole regiment 
of burglars, had such frequented that primi- 
tive neighbourhood. The whole place was 
quiet and reposeful ; cool in summer, warm 
in winter, and delicious at all times. The 
Priory had been bequeathed to its present 
possessor. Sir Archibald Mackenzie, by his 
maternal uncle, Mn Vernon, whose special 
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delights had been old china and flowers, 
notably roses. Hence the rooms, without 
being crowded like a curiosity-shop, were well 
filled with various specimens of the former, 
while on every shelf and table were deposited 
jars containing pot-pourri and large bowls 
with fresh roses, which saturated the air with 
their delicious perfume. 

And the garden ! What pen could do 
justice to that old-world garden with its hoard 
of obsolete, soft-tinted, sweet-smelling shrubs 
and flowers ? Trellises of honeysuckle, 
clusters of lavender, stock, wall-flower, helio- 
trope, and sweet-scented verbena ; hedges of 
sweet-briar, and a wealth of roses, which 
would fill a chapter to themselves. Cabbage- 
roses and moss-roses, the striped York and 
Lancaster now so seldom seem, yellow and 
red climbing kinds, roses inside the house 
and roses outside the house, covering the old 
walls, and festooning the new verandah. These 
had been Mr. Vernon's other passion, and 
between him and Adams, the old gardener, 
had been waged a constant warfare, victory 
inclining now to one side, now to the othen 
The old man was a tower of strength in the 
matter of grapes and pines, and equally strong 
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in his prejudices concerning flowers. He 
would not tolerate "them new-fangled, scent- 
less fancies." But a compromise was effected. 
He was allowed to revel in his moss and 
cabbage-roses and the old-fashioned varieties, 
and Mr. Vernon procured a second gardener, 
skilled in the rearing of modem kinds. Be- 
tween them the garden was one mass of bloom, 
beauty, and fragrance. A wide border ex- 
tended the whole length of the wall, and a 
broad gravel walk separated it from the lawn, 
over which magnificent cedars and a fine old 
beech tree threw a deep shade. The smooth, 
mossy turf was unbroken by formal parterres, 
though in other parts every available corner 
was filled with a profusion of sweet flowers. 
The wall opposite the verandah continued at 
right angles the whole length of the garden, 
which on its western side was open, being 
separated from the country beyond only by 
a sunk fence. 

The landscape was in great part wild 
moorland, brightened by occasional patches 
of cultivation. And from this point the sea 
was distinctly visible. The character of the 
coast was rugged and bleak; huge rocky 
cliffs overhung the beach and left a very 
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narrow strip of sand at high water, while some 
bold headlands in the distance gave grandeur 
to the scene. The contrast between the 
repose and seclusion of the garden and the 
wild unrest and bleakness of the storm - 
ravaged Cornish coast around made one of 
the charms of the place. 

The verandah, which ran along one entire 
side of the house, was arranged in the Indian 
style. The tiled floor was covered with 
matting; chairs of all shapes, and inlaid 
Turkish stools were distributed about, and, 
most suggestive of all, pipes, narghuillehs, and 
cigar boxes. 

On a lovely evening in August, at the close 
of an English summer's day, when the air, 
which had been hot, though not oppressive, 
was tempered with a cool breeze laden with 
perfume, two men were lounging over their 
pipes and coffee in this verandah, enjoying 
the freshness of the evening air and the quiet 
beauty of the scene. They were fine speci- 
mens of English soldiers. The elder, Sir 
Archibald Mackenzie, was a noble-looking 
man, high-bred, and eminently handsome, 
whose white hair formed a striking contrast 
to his dark, piercing eyes, which, in truth, 
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inspired more of awe than of affection, while 
something in the hard lines round the mouth, 
the knit brows, and the settled, drawn expres- 
sion of his face, seemed to bespeak the 
existence of some sorrow in which a sterner 
element was mingled. 

His companion, Colonel Malcolm, was cast 
in quite a different mould. Though his 
features were not regularly handsome, there 
ivas a charm in his countenance, a peace and 
gentleness altogether wanting in the other. 
His, too, was a brave and manly face, and 
one felt instinctively that when the oppor- 
tunity offered he would fight a^ gallantly as 
his more fiery comrade. The calm, thought- 
ful brow, the dark earnest eyes so expressive 
of kindness and sincerity, yet not wanting in 
firmness ; and, above all, the winning smile 
that lit up the whole face, which in repose 
bore an almost melancholy expression — all 
these made up a whole more fascinating than 
the most regular beauty could have been. 
Men of all classes respected, admired him ; 
women were captivated by the entire charm 
and grace of his manner and countenance. 
Though many years younger than Sir Archi- 
bald, Colonel Malcolm was his best, it may 
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be said his only friend, and certainly the only^ 
one who ventured to contradict him. They 
had fought together in many an Indian 
campaign, and side by side had witnessed 
some of those awful scenes which strike 
the soul with shuddering horror, and leave 
indelible traces. Probably, howeveir, it was 
some similarity in their private histories that 
had drawn them so closely together, and in 
spite of, or more likely, on account of their 
dispositions being so dissimilar, the friendship 
of these men was deep and true. They were 
just now arguing a point which had often 
been argued before, and with the usual result. 
Colonel Malcolm was speaking. 

" And I repeat that in her peculiar cir- 
cumstances you ought not to shut your 
daughter up as you do. She is of an age 
now to see something of life and of society, 
and should be fitted to take her place in 
both." 

" Pshaw I " answered Sir Archibald, im-^ 
patiently. " From my knowledge of her sex, 
the less she sees of them the better for her. 
You know what our joint experiences have 
been. I wonder you forget the past, as you 
must do, when you say that Agnes should 
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mix in society and see the world. If we 
may judge from our own experience, seeing 
the worid is not a success, Malcolm," and an 
expression of contempt settled on his hand- 
some features. 

" I forget nothing,'' replied Malcolm. 
" Would that I could forget. I always 
believed that you did your poor wife a 
grave wrong. But there is no use in 
recurring to a painful past that nothing can 
alter. The question now to be considered 
is the future of your child ; and I warn you, 
lest her whole life be marred by your inexor- 
able injustice towards women. Archibald,**^ 
he continued, gravely, " I wonder so just a 
man should harbour such an unrelenting re- 
sentment. You slander the dead, and you 
injure the living. You expect perfection, or 
what you call perfection, in a woman ; still 
more, you expect certain virtues without then" 
corresponding failings. I myself should not 
care for a mere cipher, a creature with no 
individuality, and no opinions but a weak 
reproduction of mine." 

" I expected truth and honesty in a woman, 
and obedience in a child," retorted Sir Archi- 
bald, sternly. " I found — ^well, that is past.. 
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In the present, I find self-will, temper, and an 
undercurrent of rebellion." 

Sir Archibald's description of his daughter's 
failings so exactly portrayed his- own that an 
involuntary smile passed over Malcolm's face 
as he answered, 

'* Not rebellion, surely. As far as I can 
judge, Agnes seems obedient to your slightest 
wish/' 

'* Yes ; a dogged obedience, plainly indi- 
cating that though she obeys me, she retains 
her own opinions." 

** There you show your injustice, Archibald. 
You chose to have her educated in such a 
manner as to counteract what you call the 
-duplicity of her sex. She has intelligence, 
truthfulness and self-reliance, and, moreover, 
has formed opinions of her own. If those 
opinions, crude though they may be, but still 
her own, clash with yours, how can she truth- 
fully appear to agree with you ? If you took 
the trouble to reason with her, and would show 
her your motives instead of wounding her with 
your sarcasm, I believe you could win your 
girl to anything you wish. Her love and 
admiration for you would render her a docile 
pupil. She could be led by a thread by one 
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she loved, birt she will never be coerced by 
anybody into more than outward submission/' 

" Reason with a child ? Nonsense ! She 
should know that my reasons are good with- 
out questioning. A woman should be yielding, 
modest, gentle — " 

" Yes ; and fearless, truthful, upright She 
should combine all the qualities of a self- 
reliant man with the pliableness of a weak 
woman. Don't you see your inconsistency, 
Archibald ? To be truthful under all circum- 
stances requires courage, and courage implies 
the capacity to resist/' 

To look at Sir Archibald at that moment, 
you would have expected a fierce explosion of 
wrath. He half-rose from his seat, but, after 
a brief struggle, he mastered himself, and 
resumed the conversation as if nothing had 
interrupted it. 

" But why should all this society be essential 
for Agnes ? Why should she be sent to the 
London market ? '' 

*' How I hate that expression,'' said Mal- 
colm, quickly, " but let it pass ; and now 
consider her position. Does it never occur to 
you, Archibald, that at your death — and you 
are not immortal — she will be left alone in the 
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world : no brother, no sister, none to care — " 
He checked himself, and after a moment's 
pause substituted, " None who have the right 
to care for her. A desolate, unprotected 
future you are preparing for your daughter, 
truly." 

" Desolate ! unprotected ! " exclaimed Sir 
Archibald. " What do you mean ? I ap- 
pointed you, George, years ago, and with 
your own consent, to be her guardian. You 
are fond of her. With you she would be safe 
and happy ; far happier,*' he muttered, " than 
with me." 

An indefinable expression swept over 
Colonel Malcolm's countenance, a spasm of 
some deep feeling. 

" Yes," he replied, gravely, " I have un- 
dertaken that charge, and so help me God, 
I intend to fulfil it if called upon ; but I trust 
the necessity may never occur. At any rate, 
much may happen first, and it is now, in her 
early girlhood, that some brightness should 
be brought into her life. I tell you, Archie, 
that the existence your girl is now leading is 
unnatural at her age. I only wonder it does 
not strike you as it does me. However," he 
continued in a lighter tone, ** we shall neither 
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of US be convinced ; but you, of course, are 
master of the position." 

At this moment the click of the garden 
gate made him turn round. 

" Ah ! I see the Rector coming, so I will 
leave you to discuss affairs with him. If he 
has anyone's cause to plead," he added, 
somewhat bitterly, " I trust he may be more 
successful than I have Been." 

So saying, and with a hearty greeting to 
the new-comer, Colonel Malcolm sauntered 
to the other end of the lawn. 

It will now be necessary, for the understand- 
ing of the story, to go back a few years, to 
note the circumstances which led to friend- 
ship between two such incongruous characters 
as Colonel Malcolm and Sir Archibald Mac- 
kenzie, and to mark the effect that the pecu- 
liar training to which her father had subjected 
her had produced upon Agnes, whose history 
forms the first portion of our story. 



CHAPTER II. 

In spite of the difference between the ages 
of Sir Archibald and Colonel Malcolm, 
and the utter dissimilarity of their dis- 
positions and tastes, their friendship had 
been firm and true throughout Both had 
gone through somewhat similar experiences j 
both had suffered through misplaced attach- 
ment, but, while the character of one man was 
softened and ennobled by the trials of life, 
that of the other was hardened and em- 
bittered. The one used his influence to pro- 
tect the feeble, and to save from the conse- 
quence of its mother's deceit a child whom 
he had never seen ; the other used his power 
to crush the hapless woman he had sworn to 
cherish, and to visit upon his own child the 
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sins, real or supposed, of her mother. It 
often suits us to imagine that our lives are 
moulded by circumstances, and we are ready 
to throw off upon them the responsibility of 
our own misdeeds ; but we forget that it is the 
spirit in which the special discipline is ac- 
cepted and applied, that raises or degrades 
the tone of our minds. 

When little more than a boy, Malcolm had 
become engaged to a young Irish girl, chiefly 
through the intrigues of her mother, who had 
inveigled him for the sake of his present for- 
tune and future coronet. A few days before 
the intended marriage, the girl eloped with a 
penniless ensign, to whom she had already 
engaged herself, merely accepting Malcolm 
in order the better to delude her mother. 
Such duplicity in the daughter, and worldli- 
ness in the mother, would have hardened the 
heart of many a man against the sex, but here 
the nobility of Malcolm's nature showed it- 
self. He pitied the girl, pleaded her cause 
with her enraged parents, and induced them 
to settle on her the small fortune that alone 
saved the young couple from penury. A few 
years later. Captain Malcolm was asked by the 
Chaplain of the — th regiment, quartered at a 

VOL. I. C 
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small outlying station in India, to visit a young 
lady who had lately lost her husband, and was 
herself in the last stage of consumption. She 
had heard of his arrival, and had earnestly 
requested to see him. Malcolm acceded to 
this request, and great was his astonishment 
at finding in the pallid figure before him the 
love of his early youth who had so heartlessly 
deceived him. But he was not one to cherish 
resentment, and when she implored him to 
keep a watch over her boy, at that time in 
England under the nominal guardianship of 
an aged relative, to whose title he might pos- 
sibly succeed, his kind heart responded to her 
appeal, and he promised Mrs. Beresford that 
he would befriend her child, in merciful ignor- 
ance of the sufferings he was thereby entail- 
ing upon himself. Yet had he foreseen them, 
not even then would George Malcolm have 
drawn back. Nobly was that promise re- 
deemed in the bitter days to come. 

Sir Archibald, on the other hand, had 
chiefly himself to blame for the ruin which fell 
upon his life. A Scotch baronet of ancient 
lineage, he inherited the pride and stubborn- 
ness of his race. To these were added a fiery 
temper, capable of the extremes of love and 
hate. He plumed himself upon the very 
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faults which, with his boasted strength of will, 
he should have set himself to conquer. Late 
in life he fell passionately in love with a 
youthful, blue-eyed beauty, whose outward 
charm was her chief endowment. With 
characteristic impetuosity, he wooed and 
married her within a month of their first ac- 
quaintance. Bitter was his disappointment 
when he found that his ideal was but a 
commonplace, frivolous girl! In a fit of mad 
jealousy he accused her of being false to him, 
although her levity of conduct was probably 
due to folly alone. This occurred when their 
only child was about five years old, and the 
mother died shortly after. Whether or not Sir 
Archibald had sufficient cause for his resent- 
ment, it is certain that ever afterwards he was 
a changed man. All the softer qualities 
underlying his harsh exterior were effaced, 
and he swore never again to love or to trust a 
woman. Alas ! that such unholy vows should 
ever be uttered, and that erring human beings 
should thus dare to anticipate the events of 
their lives, and arrogate to themselves the pre- 
rogative of the Omniscient, who alone can 
say : ** I will not.'' To the destruction of his 
own happiness, and that of three other 
persons, Sir Archibald carried out his vow- 
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He was, however, a just man, according to 
his own narrow standard, and he resolved to 
give his daughter every intellectual advantage. 
He believed that frivolity and deceit were in-, 
herent in woman, and could only be counter- 
acted by severe study and mental training. 
He sent the young Agnes home to the care 
of his maiden half-sister, a sour-tempered 
woman, utterly unfit for such a charge. His 
instructions were peremptory. The girFs- 
training was to be thorough, vigorous, and 
even austere. There should be no trivialities,, 
no feminine vanities. He believed that sound 
tuition and stern discipline would be the 
surest means of counteracting the evil heri- 
tage of her mother's frivolity; and, to some 
extent, no doubt he was right. Superficial 
knowledge acquired through a governess 
*' warranted to teach history, literature, the 
exact sciences, most modern and some ancient 
languages, music, drawing, and the calisthenic 
exercises '' — all for sixty pounds a year — 
undoubtedly tends to inexactitude of thought 
and expression. But Sir Archibald forgot 
that the heart and affections also require cul- 
tivation, and that the intellect alone can never 
suffice to form that perfect type of woman- 
hood so truly described by the poet, 
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The reason firm, the temperate will 
Endurance, foresight, strength and skill; 
A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort and command. 

The little Agnes inherited her father's tem- 
perament. Her character was marked to a 
degree unusual in one of her years, and she 
had developed that craving for the unattain- 
able which in after-life was to be the cause 
of so much sorrow. Passing by the love of 
the weak, fond mother, and the gentle affec- 
tion of Malcolm, she fixed all the love of her 
wilful little heart on the father who regarded 
her with indifference. Pride of race was in- 
born in the child, and the encomiums be- 
stowed upon her father as a successful soldier 
naturally served to foster this feeling. There 
was a day in her childish life in India marked 
in red letters in the calendar of her memory. 
Sir Archibald returned from a brilliant attack 
which had saved their Httle cantonment from 
the horrors of a native raid and probable 
massacre. Loud and prolonged cheering 
greeted the General as he rode up to the 
door of his bungalow, attended by his staff. 
Captain Malcolm was at the door to receive 
him, and, taking the little Agnes from the 
arms of the Ayah who was standing near, he 
placed her on the charger in front of her 
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father. The child^s heart swelled with pride 
and exultation ; but, with the perverseness of 
her sex, she overlooked the man whose kind- 
ness procured her the pleasure, to worship 
the other who scarcely noticed her. Lady 
Mackenzie trembled for the future of her 
child, knowing the implacability of her hus- 
band's temper, and seeing, too, that his in- 
difFerence to the little girl often bordered on 
dislike. She spoke of these fears to Colonel 
Malcolm, to whom all who knew him instinc- 
tively turned in time of trouble, entreating 
him to shield her memory from reproach, and 
to use his great influence in softening the 
heart of the father towards his child. In her 
last hours, she exacted from him a promise 
on behalf of her little daughter, just such 
another as he had given in the case of young 
Lionel Beresford. Thus, strangely, Malcolm 
found himself fettered with a responsibility 
towards two beings, neither of whom had the 
smallest claim on him, and with whose future 
his own was to be so curiously and sorrow- 
fully bound up. 

Agnes was seven years old when, in charge 
of her Ayah, she was sent to England to the 
care of her aunt. 



CHAPTER III. 

Standing back conspicuously in one of the 
leading thoroughfares of the town of Clifton 
was a large, comfortable, old-fashioned house 
the windows shining with spotless cleanliness 
the brass knocker shining as if in emulation^ 
the green Venetian blinds painfully green 
the white door-steps dazzingly white. The 
blinds drawn up to their utmost limit, and the 
curtains pulled back to their extreme verge, 
seemed to indicate that the owner had no- 
thing to conceal, and defied the most cen- 
sorious critic to find any fault in herself or 
her surroundings. 

The personal appearance of the mistress 
of this punctilious establishment was not 
prepossessing. High cheek bones ; small, 
piercing eyes ; thin, resolute lips, and hard. 
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rigid features betokened a crabbed, narrow- 
minded, bigoted nature. She was a carica- 
ture of Sir Archibald, hot in his outward 
appearance, but in his worst mental charac- 
teristics. 

In solemn state she sate one dreary, wet 
afternoon in October, awaiting the arrival of 
the little Agnes, who had been sent to her 
care. Notwithstanding the chilly atmosphere, 
the fireplace was still decorated with one of 
those marvellous arrangements in pink and 
yellow dear to the heart of the past genera- 
tion ; and notwithstanding the twihght gloom, 
the candles in the tall silver candlesticks was 
still unlighted. Not till the first of November 
was a fire kindled in the drawing-room, not 
until the first of December in the dining- 
room, and the lighting of the candles was 
according to the date of the almanac, not 
according to the vagaries of the weather ; if 
the seasons did not know their duty, Miss 
Barbara knew hers, and did it. 

Into this chilly, prim and cheerless apart- 
ment, was the little Agnes ushered with all 
due ceremony, fresh from the warmth of an 
Indian climate, fresh from the indolent ease 
and sparkling lights of an Indian bungalow. 
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Miss Barbara rose to receive her as being the 
last representative of the elder branch, and 
the inheritress of the ruined castle. More- 
over, Agnes was Miss Mackenzie ; she her- 
self, only Miss Barbara. 

The little girl was not shy. She had been 
thoroughly impressed with the idea of her 
own importance, and at the Station, where 
she had been allowed to run wild, she had 
never feared anyone except her father, who, 
to her childish mind, was raised above all 
comparison with other mortals. Short for 
her age, pale and with nothing remarkable in 
her appearance but the large lustrous eyes 
that were almost too large for the small face, 
she advanced with perfect self-possession to 
greet her aunt, and put up her face to be 
kissed, saying, 

" How d'ye do. Aunt Barbara? I am very 
glad to have arrived ; but how wet and dark 
England is ! *' And, shivering, she added, 
^* Will you have a fire lit ? I am so cold.'' 

It was difficult to astonish Miss Barbara, 
but her countenance at this moment might 
have been a study for a physiognomist, sur- 
prise and consternation struggling for the 
mastery. 
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*' Impertinent, forward imp ! " was her 
mental verdict. And yet, strange inconsis- 
tency, an involuntary pride mingled with her 
anger at this early manifestation of the 
Mackenzie spirit ; no Vernon would have 
dared thus to address an aunt. Miss 
Barbara's leading characteristic was love of 
power. In her own household, where none 
resisted her, there was no opportunity for the 
exercise of the tyranny in which she de- 
lighted. She therefore experienced a grim 
satisfaction at the idea of curbing the temper 
of this forward child, and of reducing her to 
submission. Had Agnes possessed a gentle, 
yielding disposition, there would have been 
no difficulty to encounter, no opposition to 
overcome. Like a war-horse, Miss Barbara 
scented the battle from afar, and her spirit 
rose in exultation. 

** Fires will be lighted at the proper time, 
my dear,'* she said, with much asperity. 
'* Now go and take off your things ; my 
own maid will show you the way. Your 
attendant is, no doubt, awaiting you.'' 

The Ayah was sent back by the next mail, 
and a proper maid was engaged, as also a 
first-class governess, and thus was begun the 
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life at her aunt's, with bitter disUke on both 
sides . 

Agnes' s storm of grief at parting with her 
Ayah, her impotent wrath, her unavaiHng 
tears, produced consternation in the little 
household. Her aunt alone was unmoved, 
and appeared even pleased at the early 
opportunity thus afforded for crushing the 
child's rebellious spirit. Never again, she 
felt sure, would Agnes venture to dispute her 
will. To some extent she was right. A 
sullen, defiant resentment succeeded to the 
passionate bursts of childish grief. Instinc- 
tively the little Agnes divined the satisfaction 
her aunt derived from the exercise of her 
power to tyrannise over and to vex her ; and, 
even at that early age, she made ' a vow to 
thwart the old maid. Obedience, cold, sullen 
obedience, she would render, since Miss Bar- 
bara had been invested by her father with 
supreme authority ; but she would never give 
to her aunt the pretext for punishing, or the 
pleasure of vexing her. Down in her heart, 
however, she cherished a bitter animosity. 
No more fatal training could have been de- 
vised to ruin the disposition of any child — 
most of all such an one as Agnes. 
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Notwithstanding these evil influences, the 
child had never lost sight of one distinct 
object. Some chance words uttered by 
George Malcolm had sunk deep into her 
heart, and had become the centre of this 
youthful purpose. Comforting her in her 
sorrow at leaving home, which alternated 
with a child's eagerness for change, he had 
said to her before she left the Station, 

'* You must make haste to learn, Agnes. 
Your father is anxious you should be well 
educated, and if he hears that his little girl 
has learnt a great deal, and is fitting herself 
to become his companion, perhaps he will 
come home, and have her to live with him." 

To leave the hated aunt, to become the 
companion of the idolized father — this was 
worth any effort. The infantine pride for the 
grand, handsome father developed, as she 
grew older, into a complete hero-worship. 
The self-restraint which enabled the girl to 
subdue all manifestation of the mutinous 
spirit within, formed her character at an age 
when most girls are guided by those about 
them, and it might have been a salutary dis- 
cipline had not the dominant motive been so 
bad. 
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Punctual, orderly, and obedient, she kept 
the mastery of her temper marvellously well 
for one so young, offering no vulnerable point 
on which her aunt's malice could fasten ; but 
there was a look in the girl's eyes, and a con- 
temptuous manner in her obedience, which 
might have shown to the most indifferent 
observer the passions that were raging within. 
It must, however, be conceded, in justice to 
Miss Barbara, that she carried out her 
brothers injunctions with judgment and 
success. Agnes had the best masters that 
could be obtained. Her intellect was keen,, 
and she profited by their teaching in not 
merely acquiring knowledge, but in assimi- 
lating it ; and at the age of fifteen her mind 
was formed, and her intellect matured, beyond 
that of many men, and most women of twice 
her age. Poor child ! Had but the disci- 
pline of her moral nature kept pace with her 
intellectual training ! 



CHAPTER IV. 

One memorable morning, when Agnes was 
about fifteen, she came down to breakfast in 
a state of great excitement, having heard 
from her maid that an Indian letter had 
arrived. She had been longing especially 
for this one, and had secretly studied the 
newspapers to ascertain when the mail would 
be due, for this letter must be the answer to 
one from the tutor who directed her studies, 
announcing to her father that she had won a 
first prize in history, and praising her in 
glowing terms. In her eagerness, she forgot 
to maintain the usual reserve and indifference 
of her manner. 

'' A letter from papa ! '' she exclaimed 
eagerly, upon entering the room, as she saw 
the letter lying by Miss Mackenzie, appa- 
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rently unnoticed. '* Oh ! Aunt Barbara, this 
must be the answer about my prize. Will 
you open it ? " 

*' You omitted to say ' Good morning/ " 
frigidly replied her aunt. ** I must desire you 
to behave with propriety.'* 

'* I beg your pardon/' answered Agnes, 
wishing to conciliate. "Good morning. I 
was so anxious about papa's letter that I 
really forgot." 

She stood by her aunt in trembling expec- 
tation while that lady, with provoking 
placidity, made the tea, appearing to be 
more than usually dilatory in the process. 

" Can I help you, Aunt Barbara ? " said 
Agnes, with an equally more than usual 
amount of amiability. 

" Thank you, I need no help, as you must 
be aware, since I am not accustomed to require 
it ; but what I do require, Agnes," continued 
Miss Mackenzie, with great acerbity and 
decision, " is that you will sit down in your 
place and remain quiet. In my young days " 
(" Heavens," thought Agnes, " that must 
Tiave been before the Deluge") "girls did 
not speak until they were spoken to." 

Agnes's eyes flashed, but she controlled 
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herself, well knowing that signs of impatience 
on her part would but prolong the suspense^ 
She devoured her bread and butter, and drank 
her tea scalding-hot, while her aunt went on 
eating her breakfast with the utmost dehbera- 
tion. 

Miss Barbara rose from her chair at last, 
and, placing in her pocket the coveted 
letter, marched out of the room, leaving the 
governess to bear the brunt of the coming 
storm. Ere the door was shut, it burst. 

'* I hate her ! I hate her ! The horrid,, 
ugly, spiteful old maid ! '* screamed the 
infuriated girl almost before the door was 
shut, evidently in the hope that her words 
would reach the ears of that same " spiteful 
old maid.*' *' How dare she keep back a 
letter which must have a message for me? 
How dare she treat me as she does ? '' 

The girl stood clenching her fists in her 
mad rage, ready to shake Miss Edwards as a 
substitute for her aunt. 

'* If it were not for the fear of vexing papa,'^ 
she went on, "I would run away, drown 
myself, anything to be out of this hateful 
house.'' 

'* Hush, dear ! " timidly interposed Miss 
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Edwards, drawing her into the next room. 
*' Susan will be coming to clear away ; she 
must not hear you utter such unbecoming 
words. Your aunt means to be kind." 

Miss Edwards' usual formula, dear little 
woman ! She went through the world per- 
suading herself that everybody " meant to be 
kind,'* and lived in a state of perpetual grati- 
tude, with as little cause, apparently, for that 
state of mind as anyone could well have. As 
might have been expected, her singularly 
inappropriate remarks added fuel to the fire, 
and Agnes, glad to have a victim at hand, 
turned the vials of her wrath on that inoffen- 
sive female. 

''How can you side with that fiendish 
woman ? Kind indeed ! I would rather die 
than receive kindness from her, even if she 
understood what the word means, which she 
doesn't. She means to be what she is — cruel, 
hard, vindictive. I hate her ! Kind indeed I '' 
she repeated, with increasing wrath ; " fancy 
Aunt Barbara being kind to any living thing, 
except her horrid cat! And she only pets 
that brute to prevent my having birds.'' 

All this time Miss Edwards had kept pur- 
ring on with her conventional phrases of 
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feeble remonstrance, of which Agnes was 
utterly unconscious, until the unfortunate 
words caught her ear, " So much to be 
grateful for." Then the last remnant of self- 
control forsook her. She shook with the 
vehemence of her passion, and dashed at 
Miss Edwards as if she would in reality 
strike her, and that poor thing retreated in 
visible terror. Quick as lightning, Agnes's 
mood changed. She was ashamed of her 
violence, and, with a determined effort, she 
calmed herself; but the hard tone of scorn 
in which she next spoke was even more 
painful to hear than that of her childish rage. 
All she said was true, but equally sad, as 
coming from the lips of a young girl. 

" Grateful ! " she exclaimed, " let me 
reckon up my blessings. I am alive, if that 
can be called a blessing. I have a roof over 
my head, and food to eat, such as it is, and 
clothes, the ugliest that can be found; and 
for all these papa pays, so you cannot, I 
suppose, expect me to be grateful to her for 
them. Is there an hour of my life that she 
does not vex and worry me ? I may not 
even keep a dog to love me, and worst of 
all " — and here Agnes' s passion again burst 
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forth — " she writes spiteful things to papa 
about me. I know she does from the bits 
she reads out of his letters, unless she invents 
them, which is quite likely. And you, too, 
Teddy," continued the girl, now softening, 
^* how she treats you, who are worth ten 
thousand of her in anything ! Ah ! when 
papa comes home how happy we shall be." 

Agnes's only ideas of religion were gathered 
from the dreary services and prosy sermons 
to which she was condemned every Sunday, 
when the story books, which she despised, 
were exchanged for the so-called religious 
books, which she hated. It was rarely that 
she gave way to fits of temper like that just 
recorded, though volcanoes were smouldering 
beneath the calm exterior. But who could 
tell what distorted conceptions of life were 
being formed in that undisciplined mind ? 
Who was there to train her moral nature, and 
to teach her true religion in its loveliest 
aspect ? Who would tell her of that love 
which overrules all for good ? No one. 
Alas ! of these things she never heard ; nor 
did any loving voice speak to her of the 
sacred duty of self-denial, of yielding up her 
will, and of the necessity of doing right, 
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regardless of consequences. Miss Edwards- 
was a pious woman in her way, but hers was- 
a feeble, vague piety ; and of the fundamental 
and practical truths of Christianity, Agnes, 
was as ignorant as any Arab of the London 
gutters. Of the world around her she knew 
as little ; she had no friends, and had read no- 
books treating of life in its every-day aspect. 
What wonder, then, that, notwithstanding the 
strong capacities of her nature, she was grow- 
ing up wa3rward, inconsistent, and was, more- 
over, governed by no fixed principles ? The 
letter received that morning by Miss Barbara 
had greatly irritated her, and it was not until, 
many days later that the pith of the com- 
munication was given to Agnes, namely, that 
Sir Archibald intended to return shortly to- 
take up his residence at the Priory, and 
desired that his daughter and her governess- 
should be sent thither to await his arrival. 
This was a severe blow to Miss Barbara, wha 
had always hoped, albeit with no valid reason 
for that hope, that she might be installed as 
the mistress of her brother's house ; and with 
all her efforts she could not conceal from 
Agnes the mortification under which she 
writhed, while, on her part, Agnes took no 
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pains to conceal her own exultation. The 
one bitter drop in the cup of happiness which 
she had been in anticipation preparing for 
herself was the probability of her aunt's 
hated presence. 

With much inward delight, and little pre- 
tence of regret, in due process of time 
Agnes took leave of her aunt, and, with Miss 
Edwards and her maid, left the house where 
she had spent seven or eight unhappy years, 
more unhappy, she believed, than it was pos- 
sible that any succeeding ones could be. May- 
be, the day would come when she would look 
back even on those years with regret, for, at 
least, they had been brightened with hopes 
for the future. 



CHAPTER V. 

It was on a crisp, bright morning in December 
that Sir Archibald's eagerly-expected arrival 
took place. Agnes had fidgeted about all 
day, arranging and rearranging the winter 
flowers which she could extract from old 
Adams. 

" My father is coming home," was the 
one ever-present thought, quickening her 
faculties and filling her young heart with a 
great joy, as the time drew near for the first 
meeting, after a separation of many years, 
.with that father of whom she had thought so 
ceaselessly, and who seemed so well known 
to her. She had identified him with a very 
noble image created by her own thoughts, 
believing this to be a portrait faithfully re- 
tained by memory, but, in truth, her recollec- 
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tion was vague and indistinct, and the father 
was far removed in his hard and stern reality 
from the perfect ideal of her imagination. 

As the evening closed in, the remaining 
preparations for a loving welcome were com- 
pleted. The curtains were drawn and lamps 
were lighted, though they were scarcely 
needed in rooms where huge logs crackled 
and blazed in the old-fashioned fireplaces, 
brightening all around with their genial glow. 
There was a look of cheery comfort every- 
where, and Agnes, having at length arranged 
all things to her satisfaction, again allowed 
her thoughts to speculate on the future. She 
and her father would ride together, and she 
would read to him in the evening, and consult 
him about all her favourite authors. Poor 
Teddy ! Agnes felt sorry for the loneliness 
in which much of her time must necessarily 
be passed ; but she would be very kind to 
her, and do her best to make her happy. She 
had arranged for her governess a comfortable 
little sitting-room not far from her own, which 
latter sanctum she had already taken great 
pride in adorning, hoping to coax her father 
to join her at her afternoon tea. Oh ! how 
happy they would be at last ! 
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As the girl's thoughts wandered on, it was 
evident that no frivolous or selfish pursuits 
formed a part of her programme. She and 
her father would live much alone, and be all 
in all to each other. To be with him, and to 
prove herself worthy of him, had ever been 
Agnes's highest aspiration, and now the 
first part, at least, of her hope was about 
to be fulfilled. With a heart charged with 
emotion, she counted the hours through that 
winter afternoon, for, in the midst of her 
joyful eagerness, an undefined feeling had 
intruded itself that would not be repelled — 
a trembling anxiety for the future, which was 
almost pathetic in one scarcely more than a 
child, who was yearning so deeply for the 
happiness which she had never known in her 
childhood. In constructing for herself an 
ideal conception of what her father might 
be, Agnes had imagined for him an ideal 
daughter no less differing from the reality. 
He should be worshipped, caressed, and 
sedulously tended. Alas, the hero of her 
dreams objected to be caressed, and was 
indifferent to the worship. He intended to 
rule his own household, and to have his 
comfort ministered to by the excellent 
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attendant who had waited upon him for 
jears. But as yet, Agnes knew only her 
ideal, and her thoughts wandered on. She 
proposed to herself to submit to him, as soon 
as he was rested after the fatigue of his long 
journey, a detailed account of all her plans 
and devices for the ordering of the house- 
hold, though, as regarded the farm, she did 
not consider herself quite fitted, as yet, for 
its management. Thus her visions of the 
future were full of light. 

She became at length tired of thinking 
and planning, and moved once more about 
the rooms, seeking to make yet further im- 
provements that might add to her father's 
comfort and that of the old friend by whom 
he would be accompanied. Agnes sighed ; 
she half-regretted the advent of Colonel 
Malcolm, though his presence would have 
its compensation. She remembered him as 
a kind gentle, man who had petted her when 
a child, and whom she had been taught to 
consider as her future guardian, though as 
to what that word might mean she had 
formed no conception. From him, then, she 
would learn all the particulars of her father's 
military exploits, and she would rejoice at 
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his having this companion during the time- 
when she was of necessity engaged in her 
studies or her other duties. One lingers over 
the hours preceding the meeting which was 
destined to be the turning point in the exis- 
tence of this young creature, loth to pass- 
onwards and see her high and good aspira- 
tions crushed, and her nature first warped 
by disappointment, then blighted by severity 
and neglect. The girl was very faulty, but 
there was nothing frivolous in her character. 
With a violent and haughty temper, she felt 
no respect for those among whom she had 
been brought up, nor had she known any 
of the advantages which flow from home 
affections and home ties ; unfortunately, she 
had gauged the intellect and intelligence of 
those about her, and knew herself to be 
infinitely their superior. 

The sound of wheels sent Agnes flying 
downstairs, but she summoned up her dignity 
in time, for the servants were all assembled 
in the hall, and walked with stately decorum 
to take her place at the top of the steps. 

As the carriage swept round the approach- 
and pulled up, a tall, handsome man alighted, 
but instead of at once entering the house, he 
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turned to the coachman to give some direc- 
tions. In the meantime Colonel Malcolm 
got out, and was thus the first to greet 
Agnes. He was surprised at the tall, majestic 
young lady who welcomed him with such 
formal gravity, expecting to find a mere 
child. Something, however, in the expres- 
sion of the girFs face, something of eager 
expectancy fading into chill disappointment, 
rivetted his attention, and, even in this early 
period of their acquaintance, enlisted his 
keenest interest. Agnes, though vexed at 
the delay, advanced to meet her father affec- 
tionately, as he at length entered the house. 
Sir Archibald scarcely more than touched 
her forehead with his lips. 

** How are you, my dear? This,*' speak- 
ing to Malcolm, " must be Agnes, but I had 
thought of her only as a child. Time 
flies apace," he added, gazing around at the 
familiar objects which forcibly recalled the 
vision of his boyhood's hopes, in bitter con- 
trast with the hard realities of his after-life. 

Colonel Malcolm's eyes were fastened on 
Agnes's countenance. He noticed the tears 
of mortification rush to her eyes at the cold- 
ness of her father's manner, and he saw, too, 
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with pain, the after-look of proud defiance 
that swept across her face. The large, ex- 
pressive eyes betrayed the astonished in- 
dignation and wounded feelings of her heart, 
but he recognised the father in the daughter, 
in her instant suppression of all outward 
signs of resentment. Sir Archibald had, 
meantime, found his way to the study, in 
which so many of his boyish evenings had 
been passed. A tea-table was spread, and 
as Agnes followed him into the room, she 
heard the impatient orders he was giving the 
footman. 

" Here, take the tea away — ^neither the 
Colonel nor I require it; and,** catching sight 
of Agnes, who had come up to the table, " I 
suppose, my dear, you have already had 
yours in the schoolroom ? By the way, I 
did not see your governess, but I hope she is 
well ? '' 

With all Agnes' s presence of mind she 
•could not control herself at that moment. 
That the friend — ^for Colonel Malcolm had 
arrived on the scene — nay, that the very foot- 
man should hear her thus spoken to, as a 
child, a mere schoolgirl, was gall and worm- 
wood to her, and an expression of bitter 
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feeling passed over her face. With difficulty 
she steadied. her voice to answer, 

" I usually have tea in my sitting-room, 
papa, but I waited for you this afternoon, so^ 
if you do not mind, I will pour myself out a 
cup now.'' 

There was something sad, yet comical, in 
the fight the girl was making to maintain her 
dignity, and to force her father into acknow- 
ledging the position she considered her due. 
He made no reply, but his brows were knit 
rather ominously, and he turned to Colonel 
Malcolm with some trivial remark. On finish- 
ing her tea (with what difficulty she had 
steadied her hand to lift the cup !) Agnes 
came up to her father, and, with inward trepi- 
dation, but outward calmness, she said, 

" I wish to ask you, papa, what arrange- 
ments you prefer with regard to Miss Edwards. 
She is a very kind person, and does not stand 
on her dignity ; do you wish her to have her 
dinner in her own sitting-room, or to join us 
at ours ? '* 

Sir Archibald looked the astonishment that 
he felt. It did not occur to him that a young 
girl, scarcely fifteen years of age, could seri- 
ously propose to place herself in the position 
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of a grown-up young lady, and for a moment 
he thought it was a question of Miss Edwards 
alone. 

** Eh, what ? What do you say about Miss 
Edwards dining ? I don't understand. Of 
course she will dine with you, at your early 
dinner. The Colonel and I may sometimes 
join you at that meal, but I have no time now to 
enter into any arrangements. My coming is 
not to interfere with your school life, and, for 
the rest, I will see the housekeeper and give 
my own orders. I prefer, my dear, not to be 
troubled with questions,'* he continued, as he 
observed the cloud gathering on the girl's 
face, and scented opposition. '' Your gover- 
ness is doubtless competent to guide your 
daily life and occupations. If I see reason 
for interference I will speak." 

In the main Sir Archibald was right. Agnes 
was not of an age to assume the position which 
she wished to do : doubtless, for two or three 
years her proper place would be in the school- 
room. But the cold, repellent manner, and 
the peremptory tone in which he conveyed his 
decision, were bitterly galling to a spirit as 
haughty as his own. 

"As you please, papa," answered his 
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<laughter ; and she turned and left the room. 
One short half-hour since, not more, she had 
stood at the hall door in exulting expectation, 
happiness beaming in every feature. Could 
she be the same girl ? Wounded affection, 
pride, rebellion, almost hatred, took posses- 
sion of her as she returned, crest fallen and 
miserable, to her room. Even yet, however, 
she would not lay down her arms. She sent 
for the housekeeper, and with lofty dignity she 
informed that personage that, having con- 
sulted with Sir Archibald, she found that his 
Indian habits made regular hours distasteful 
to him, while irregularity would be incon- 
venient to herself and Miss Edwards. For 
the future, therefore, they would dine, as 
hitherto, in the small south parlour adjoining 
her sitting-room, and they would prefer a tea- 
supper at seven o^clock. 

Agnes had certainly conducted her retreat 
in good order, though the housekeeper retired 
with an inward smile at the girl's attempt to 
deceive her. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Sir Archibald was not a man to delay in 
any matter which he had in hand. The very 
next morning he sent a civil message request- 
ing Miss Edwards' presence in the library for 
a few moments' conversation. On her enter- 
ing, he arose from his seat with old-fashioned 
politeness, and placed a chair for her, motion- 
ing her to be seated. 

*' I wish to speak to you, to thank you for 
the pains which you have bestowed on my 
daughter's education in the past, and to 
explain my wishes for the future. I desire 
that her education should be carried on under 
your superintendence. It would be easy to 
procure masters to assist you, and from what 
I hear from my sister, I feel confidence in 
your judgment in all that concerns her studies. 
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I shall be happy, therefore, to consent to all 
that you deem necessary. I have further to 
remark," continued Sir Archibald, with a de- 
precatory wave of his hand, as Miss Edwards 
had made sundry futile efforts to speak, 
*' respecting Miss Mackenzie's moral training, 
that I fear you have erred on the side of in- 
dulgence. From my sister's report, and from 
what I have already perceived myself, my 
daughter's disposition shows signs of obsti- 
nacy and self-will, and she appears to have 
conceived a totally erroneous idea of her 
position ; she is a child, and must be treated 
as such. I request that you will use proper 
authority in controlling her; your school- 
room life and hours you will arrange as 
seems most suitable to you. I again thank 
you for the care you have bestowed upon 
her." 

Sir Archibald rose from his seat as a sigm 
that the interview was at an end, but Miss 
Edwards had prepared so many little speeches 
that she could not relinquish the pleasure of 
delivering some of them, though they had got 
confused in her mind. 

" Oh, pray don't mention it, Sir Archibald ; 
teaching is always a pleasure to me, and with 
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one so gifted as your daughter, I esteem it as 
a great privilege.'' 

That little phrase was harmless and not 
inappropriate, if she could but have stopped 
herself ; but tact was not her strong point, 
and failing to perceive the signs of impatience 
visible in Sir Archibald's manner, and elated 
with the dominant position suddenly assigned 
to her, treated much as an upper servant as 
she had been by the aunt, and by the niece 
with mere patronising fondness, she babbled 
forth with a little chirping tone of import- 
ance, 

*' Oh, Sir Archibald, you overrate my 
deserts. Thank you very much for your 
flattering opinion — and I shall continue to 
deserve — no — that is, I shall use my en- 
deavours, still (ahem !) at the same time, if I 
might advise you on the course (ahem !) to be 
pursued — for, indeed, I understand dear Ag — 
I mean Miss Mackenzie's disposition, so, I 
should advise — I mean in your place I 
should — " 

The little woman was floundering on, when 
she was interrupted by Sir Archibald, who 
spoke with freezing civility. 

" I am obliged to you for your goodness in 
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desiring to give me the benefit of your advice, 
but I shall prefer to be the judge of my own 
conduct. I will not detain you from your 
duties." With which, and opening the door 
for her with punctilious politeness, he dis- 
missed her. 

*' Silly fool," he muttered to himself, as 
she curtseyed herself out of the room ; '* all 

« 

alike, or rather two types, one or the other, 
fools or — or — " 

A knock at the door interrupted his ana- 
themas on the fair sex. Miss Edwards re- 
turned to Agnes, who was impatiently 
awaiting the result of the interview. 

" What is the meaning of papa's extra- 
ordinary freak in sending for you, Teddy ? 
What could he have to say to you ? " 

'* My love," said Miss Edwards, assuming 
an air of importance, ''your papa wished to 
confer with me as to the course of your 
studies and the general arrangement of our 
time. He did me the honour to approve of 
my past conduct, and to trust you to my 
guidance for the future." 

This speech had been prepared during her 
passage from the library to the room which 
Agnes termed her " sitting-room," but which 
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was pointedly called by the servants the 
*' schoolroom," and it was delivered in a 
would-be stately manner, so indiscribably 
comical in that weak little woman, that 
Agnes burst into the first fit of genuine 
laughter in which she had indulged since 
her arrival. 

" Oh, Teddy dear, what has come over you? 
Have you got upon stilts, and are you going 
to stay up there ? Now, do be your own dear 
little self, and tell me what papa wanted. He 
has not done me the honour of wanting to 
confer with me," she continued, bitterly. 
*' Oh, Teddy, it's all so different from what 
I had been looking forward to ; he does not 
care one bit for me — that, at least, is plain ; 
and I, who hoped, who expected — " here she 
broke down. 

Miss Edwards' newly-inflated dignity at 
once collapsed, and she set herself to the 
task of soothing the girl. For a truthful 
woman. Miss Edwards contrived to give a 
thoroughly untruthful account of the inter- 
view. Seized with remorse at her own 
audacity in having wished to assert any 
authority, grieved at Agnes's unhappiness, 
and retaining but a confused idea of the 
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-conversation, of which the only salient point 
was the amazing one of her own exaltation, 
Miss Edwards conveyed the impression of 
extreme amiability on the part of Sir Archi- 
bald, and of his being wrapped up in his 
daughter's welfare. 

** Your dear papa is so kind, my love ; no 
expense, no pains are to be spared. He was 
most emphatic on this point. Agnes is to 
have all that she wishes for." (Oh ! Miss 
Edwards !) 

Spirits at fifteen are apt to be elastic, and 
Agnes gradually regained confidence in her 
father's affection. Each morning she pre- 
sented herself for the formal greeting, and 
if any arrangement were to be made, he 
issued his orders concisely, and would always 
studiously enquire if she had any request to 
prefer. With this she endeavoured to be 
contented, but the love for which her young 
heart thirsted was withheld. 

In summer they all passed much of their 
time in the garden, and often, especially when 
Malcolm was present, Agnes would sit in the 
verandah with her work, listening eagerly to 
Xhe animated conversation carried on between 
the friends. It was another curious phase of 
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the friendship between Sir Archibald and 
George Malcolm that they differed upon 
every subject upon which it was possible 
for men to differ, and their arguments with 
each other were as unceasing as they were 
unconvincing. Agnes' s mental training en- 
abled her to follow and dissect their arguments, 
and it was a delight to her, in the after- hours,, 
to recall their conversation, and to trace out 
their conclusions. Malcolm, occasionally 
looking towards her, would find her eyes 
fixed eagerly upon their faces, her work 
lying neglected on her lap ; and he thus 
guessed something of what was passing in 
her mind, and would try to draw her into the 
conversation, but Sir Archibald's impatience 
at the interruption would generally frustrate 
his intention, and Agnes would resume her 
somewhat sullen demeanour. A feeling of 
jealousy towards the friend, who so engrossed 
him, would then steal over her, and cause the 
unworthy thought, that, without the presence 
of that friend, he might bestow some more 
attention upon herself. 

One of Agnes's few pleasures was that of 
riding. Sir Archibald had entrusted to an 
old groom the care of procuring for her a 
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suitable pony, and of initiating her into the 
mysteries of horsemanship. He constantly 
enquired of her progress, and not unfrequently 
was at the door to see her start. These oc- 
casional gleams of interest kept up in the 
girl's mind a species of excitement regarding 
her father's feelings, and caused her own to 
alternate between passionate affection and 
morbid discontent. 

It was an unhealthy training. There came 
a day when even this innocent pleasure would 
be transformed into a source of acute pain, a 
day to which she would ever look back with 
feelings of bitter resentment. 

Agnes was sitting with Miss Edwards at 
their early dinner, when she received a mes- 
sage from her father, desiring her to be ready 
at four o'clock to ride with him. With all her 
former impetuosity, she jumped up, declaring 
she could eat nothing more, and, throwing her 
arms round Miss Edwards' neck, nearly 
strangled that much-enduring woman in the 
exuberance of her joy. To most persons 
riding is the most exciting and invigorating 
of all exercises, but to Agnes it was ecstacy. 
To be borne along at full speed through the 
fresh, free air gave a sense of power and in- 
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dependence that sent the blood coursing 
through her veins with a gladness and elas- 
ticity quite foreign to her usually depressed 
and silent moods. On this occasion her 
delight was increased tenfold. Instead of 
the old groom, her usual companion, she had 
her father, and instead of the old pony whose 
sober paces roused her impatience, she had 
the new brown mare lately purchased for her 
by Sir Archibald's desire, and to which she 
had given the pet name of Stella. Her de- 
light and gratitude had been unbounded, but 
she was allowed no opportunity of expressing 
either, her father cutting short her thanks in 
his usual curt fashion. Agnes was already 
mounted when Sir Archibald appeared, her 
eyes sparkling and her cheeks glowing with 
the unwonted pleasure. 

Their way lay through the wild, uncultivated 
moorland. The air, soft and mellow, wasT 
fragrant with the delicious scent of the wild 
heather and gorse. Ever and anon they 
came to an expanse of soft, springy turf, and, 
urging their horses to a gallop, they sped 
along through the golden light of that 
October evening. 

This was one of the few occasions in 
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which Sir Archibald seemed to appreciate his 
<iaughter. He could not but admire her 
graceful seat and fearless bearing, and 
Agnes, childlike in her glee, cast aside her 
usual half-timid, half-defiant manner, and 
yielded to the gladness of her heart. Sir 
Archibald was kinder to her in his manner 
than was usual with him, he even interested 
himself in her horsemanship, and praised her 
skill and courage. Ah, how rarely did words 
of approval fall from those tightly-drawn lips ! 
Worse still to a nature like hers, how seldom 
he noticed her at all ! She was carried away 
with excitement and happiness. They had 
reached the edge of a long slip of elastic 
turf, inviting alike to horse and rider. 

'* Now for a good gallop," cried Agnes, 
shaking her rein and touching the mare with 
her whip. The animal responded too surely 
to the hint, and bounded forward. Agnes 
had looked back at the moment, waving her 
hand in her wild spirits, and nearly lost her 
balance, but recovered her seat in a moment. 
Not so her control over the mare, who flung 
her head in the air, and with a few bounds 
and plunges dashed along in the direction of 
the cliff. Deadly pale, but retaining her 
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courage and self-command, Agnes's first 
thought, even in that agonising moment, was 
of her father. " Will papa be sorry if I am 
killed ? '' With marvellous presence of mind 
for her years, she slackened her bridle alike 
to ease her aching arm, and to reserve her 
energy till the moment should arrive for a 
last vigorous effort. She set her teeth hard 
as her terrified steed neared the fatal pre- 
cipice ; then, gathering all her strength, which 
at the moment seemed superhuman, she gave 
a sudden sharp pull at the rein and swerved 
the animal round, only just in time. It 
reared and fell within a few paces of the 
cliff's edge. Agnes had disengaged herself, 
and was thrown to a Httle distance. For a 
few moments she was stunned, but she soon 
recovered, and was making a faint effort to- 
rise when her father and the groom rode up. 
Sir Archibald's face was livid, and Agnes's 
heart bounded as he bent over her, anxiously 
enquiring if she were hurt. After a few 
moments, finding that she was uninjured and 
able to ride home, he desired the groom to 
change the saddles of his own horse, a quiet^ 
rough old cob, and that of Stella. Agnes 
entreated that she should be permitted to re- 
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mount her own mare, assuring her father that 
she was not in the least afraid, and rather 
exulting in having a further opportunity to 
display her prowess. But Sir Archibald was 
himself again. 

" My dear, I prefer that you should ride 
James's horse. That mare is not fit for a 
girl, and you will not ride her any more; it is 
no proof of courage to be foolhardy.*' 

Scalding tears rushed to Agnes's eyes; she 
was so proud of her favourite, her father's gift, 
too — ^the only one. 

" But, papa, indeed," she said, in pleading 
tones, ** it was not the mare's fault. I had let 
the reins fall loose. Indeed I will be more 
careful. Please, dear father," in very rare 
moments she called him so, " let Stella still 
be my own. I am so fond of her — she was 
your gift. I was so pleased, so grateful." 

The words came out in broken accents, the 
short quick gasps of emotion which she tried 
to conceal almost choking her. She was still 
nervous and trembling, but more from excite- 
ment than fear. 

'' You had better show your gratitude by 
obedience, Agnes," said Sir Archibald, in cold 
tones. ''The pony will carry you for another 
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year, and the mare will be sold. Say no more 
about it." 

Again he was right. The mare was pro- 
bably not safe for her ; but his manner, that 
old, imperious manner, and those hard, cold 
tones, cut her to the quick. Her nerves had 
been shaken, her temper was chafed, and with 
difficulty she restrained the angry retort that 
rose to her lips, but her eyes flashed out their 
rage and pain. Possibly Sir Archibald was 
not so hard as he seemed. But why could he 
not utter one kind word ? Was it that he had 
felt an unwonted softness stealing over him to 
which he would not yield ? Was it that in 
the agonising moment when he saw her flying, 
as he believed, to certain death, he recog- 
nised that he loved his child — the child of the 
woman who, according to his own idea, had 
wronged him? Or could it be that his wicked 
vow had recurred to him, to the effacing of all 
other emotions ? In either case the reaction 
left him colder, sterner than before. 

Agnes could know nothing of what was 
passing in his mind. She only saw the stem 
face, she only heard the hard words, and her 
whole soul rebelled. They rode home in 
silence, the daughter encased in an armour of 
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pride, resolved to crush out an affection so 
evidently wasted, and the father confirmed 
in his estimate of her rebellious disposition, 
and equally resolved to subdue it. 

That evening, an old Indian officer, who 
was staying at the Priory, alluded in Agnes' s 
presence, to the incident, of which he had 
heard from his servant, and descanted to Sir 
Archibald on her gallant behaviour and the 
terrible agony he must have endured. Sir 
Archibald cut him short, answering in a frigid, 
matter-of-fact tone, 

" Yes, it is not a pleasant thing to see any- 
one going to certain death by being pitched 
over a precipice," and abruptly changed the 
subject. His face, as he uttered these words, 
belied their heartlessness. The whole scene 
flashed upon him in its full horror, and he 
shuddered at the remembrance. Agnes never 
once looked up, or perhaps some perception 
of the truth might have dawned upon her. As 
it was, the galling words were never effaced 
from her memory. After a few moments she 
left the room, a very storm of passion raging 
in her heart. 

Another year had passed. Outwardly all 
was the same; but how had it fared with 
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Agnes in the interim? Her intellect had 
matured, though even yet there was more of 
promise than of fulfilment in her beauty. 
She was tall, distinguished, full of grace and 
refinement, and there was about her some- 
thing singular that struck all who saw her for 
the first time. Her expressive eyes, reflect- 
ing every feeling of the moment, now flashing 
with angry blaze, now darkening with sombre 
melancholy, were in strong contrast with the 
perfect stillness of the remaining features ; 
but a weary indifference and fretful discontent 
in the expression of her face marred the har- 
mony of its lines. Agnes was now in the 
coveted position of mistress in her father's 
house, Miss Edwards remaining as her com- 
panion. But the natural freshness and buoy- 
ancy of youth had been crushed out of her, 
and slowly and surely an insurmountable bar- 
rier had grown up between her father and 
herself. With decorous deference on the one 
side, and with courteous politeness on the 
other, they were strangers to each other, as 
on the first day of their meeting. Nay, there 
was now an undercurrent of antagonism. Sir 
Archibald was proud of his daughter ; she 
was no frivolous, lightTminded girl such as he 
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had expected. In her he recognised a no- 
biUty and a truthfulness little in accordance 
with his preconceived ideas of woman's 
character. With her he could not associate 
one idea of meanness or deceit, her very fear- 
lessness rendering that impossible. On the 
other hand, her idiosyncracies were just such 
as clashed with his. It was not sufficient for 
his domineering nature that she yielded her 
will. She must believe his judgment to be 
infallible. 

Agnes never guessed that she interested 
him ; she concluded that he felt for her the 
entire indifference that his manner conveyed. 
Even Colonel Malcolm, who passed much of 
his time at the Priory, even he doubted 
whether or no Sir Archibald had any affec- 
tion for his child. For himself, he loved her 
with a tender affection and watchful interest. 
On each return from his enforced absences he 
found her grown in outward beauty, but he 
saw with pain that her nature was deteriorat- 
ing. He remembered the mother's warning, 
^* Archibald will visit his anger against me on 
my innocent child ;" and the prophecy was 
being surely fulfilled. But for the present he 
saw no way of improving matters. It was a 
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maxim of his that interference is never result- 
less. If it does not effect tangible good, it 
can, and it does, produce permanent harm,, 
and he had the rare faculty of abstaining 
from action when action would be of doubtful 
benefit to the persons most concerned, albeit 
a great satisfaction to himself. From the: 
same high motives he refrained from display- 
ing to Agnes his own affection, lest it should 
make her father's coldness more apparent. 



CHAPTER VII. 

We must now, after this long digression, 
return to the scene with which this story 
opens, when Agnes was nearly eighteen. 

After leaving Sir Archibald, Malcolm saun- 
tered, book in hand, towards the old cedar 
trees, and, settling himself on one of the low 
garden seats in the deep shade of the wide- 
spreading branches, he soon abandoned all 
pretence of reading. He had, indeed, ample 
food for reflection, since the outcome of the 
conversation which, it will be remembered, he 
had just held with Sir Archibald, migfet 
determine the whole current of his future 
life. 

While his thoughts thus dwelt on the re- 
sults that would accrue to himself, should the 
change for Agnes, which he had so persis- 
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tently urged upon her father, be successfully 
carried out, he became aware of the vicinity 
of some persons, apparently engaged in a war- 
fare of words, for the voices were raised in 
querulous dispute ; and a shade of painful 
emotion passed over his countenance as he 
recognised among them that of the girl he 
had learned to love so well. Her sharp ac- 
cents, so opposed to the light-hearted and 
genial tones that befitted happy girlhood, 
betrayed the bitterness that was overlaying 
the softer elements which still existed in her 
nature. 

His meditations were now effectually dis- 
pelled. Laying down his book, Malcolm rose 
from his seat, and, passing through an arch- 
way in the tall yew hedge that separated the 
lawns from the garden, he came upon a small 
group, of which Agnes was the centre. She 
was standing by a large rose tree, one of the 
new species, nearly black, the especial horror 
of the old gardener, who stood near, and was 
irritably replying to her previous reproaches. 
Miss Edwards sat at a little distance, knitting 
one of the everlasting stockings which seemed 
to be always in the same state of incomplete- 
ness. 
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As Malcolm approached, Agnes raised her 
head, and her countenance lighted up with a 
momentary smile, which quickly faded as she 
returned to her employment — that of cutting 
the dead leaves from this favourite rose tree, 
her listless manner, however, denoting little 
pleasure in the occupation. What a change 
from the girl who had stood, some three years 
back, on the threshold of the old house, await- 
ing her father's arrival ! At that time she had 
little actual beauty to recommend her, but the 
brightness of youthful hope beamed on her 
face, a keen, loving expectancy shone through 
her dark eyes, and these had awakened in 
Malcolm's breast, even at their first meeting, 
an interest in the girl, which had increased 
and matured, till it finally ripened into the 
overwhelming love that now possessed him. 
Since those days, the sallow-hued, unformed 
girl had developed into a beautiful woman — 
beautiful in form, in feature, and in colouring; 
but the gleam of love had already faded, and 
the eager expectancy had given place to 
sullen indifference. 

Old Adams appealed to Colonel Malcolm 
for support. 

" Tm saying, sir, that it's neither more nor 
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less than sinful, and flying in the face of Pro- 
vidence ! There's Miss Agnes, with all the 
finest roses in this garden their own nat'ral 
colours as th' Almighty made 'em — she's 
angry because there arn't more of these 
sorts, a'most black — not a bit like roses, to 
my mind. Well, sir," as the Colonel smiled, 
*' you may laugh, but it isn't nat'ral like. 
Maybe they'll be wanting next to make the 
grass blue, and the skies green, for what they 
calls a variety ! For my part," he added, " I 
likes things as I've been used to — they're 
good enough for me — and things should be 
as they're meant to be by natur' — " 

'* And I like nothing that I've been used to, 
Adams," petulantly replied Agnes ; " and I 
shouldn't mind if the grass were blue and the 
skies green. I'm tired of all your pink roses 
— and of everything else," she added, in a 
lower tone. 

" Oh, my love," interposed Miss Edwards, 
** I am sure you do not mean that ! Every- 
body so kind, and everything so lovely ! " 

"And you with all the blessings of life, 
Miss Agnes," expostulated the old man. 

It was time for Malcolm to interpose. He 
saw, by the colour rising in her face, that the 
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j;irl was annoyed, and that the platitudes of 
Miss Edwards, and the garrulity of the old 
gardener, would inevitably provoke a sharp 
retort. 

" Nay, nay, Adams," he said, pouring oil 
on the troubled waters, '* you go too far there. 
If everything is to be left as nature made it 
where would be the pines and the grapes for 
which you are so famous ; your special pink 
roses, too ? I agree with you in preferring 
them to the black ones ; but consider the 
pains you have taken in their cultivation, and 
the success you have won." 

" Well, Colonel, I do my best ; and " — 
scratching his head in profound thought — 
*' I suppose we do sometimes improve upon 
natur'. Yes, yes," he muttered to himself 
as he moved off, " in reason, I grant it, but 
not them black roses ! I never will hold with 
black roses. And as to Miss Agnes, she do 
get more discontented every day ; a'most no 
one says a good word for her now, and she 
never says a good word for nobody ! " 

Sad verdict this to pass on a young girl 
scarcely eighteen years of age. 

Agnes threw down her garden scissors with 
a contemptuous shrug, and once more turned 
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to Malcolm. It was evident that something 
had occurred to fret her temper, at all times 
too easily ruffled. 

" I suppose you and papa were talking 
about me just now. I guess as much from 
the loud, angry tone in which he spoke, and 
from your discomfited look, Guardy,*' she 
added, half-smiling. " I suppose it's the old 
story — you have been again trying to make 
him feel that his child has some claim upon 
his consideration, and, as usual, he prefers to 
ignore it ? " 

George Malcolm's face darkened as he 
listened to the bitter words. Yet how could 
he rebuke her, as he felt he ought to do? 
The strictures were too well deserved — far 
more so than even she was aware. 

The old gardener and Miss Edwards had 
retreated at the first signs of the coming 
storm, and Malcolm, torn between his desire 
to soothe her, while he could not deny the 
truth of her suspicions, took refuge in silence. 

After a pause, Agnes looked up, and saw 
the pained expression on Malcolm's face. 

" Forgive me, dear Guardy," she said, with 
a softer manner than she had yet displayed, 
" forgive me. I suppose I ought not to speak 
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SO, but long ago I tried to love papa, and to 
gain his love ; you know I did. Do you 
remember that awful ride you heard about, 
and all that followed ? Papa's utter callous- 
ness even then, when I had been so nearly 
killed before his eyes ! What have I ever 
done to him ? Why does he speak to me in 
that cold, sarcastic, sneering way when I 
make an effort to please him ? Rebates me, 
Guardy," she continued, passionately stamp- 
ing her foot. ''And sometimes I feel that I, 
too, shall grow to hate him ! '' 

" Hush, Agnes," said Malcolm, forcing 
himself to speak sternly ; " there you mistake 
and wrong your father. He has had great 
sorrows, the bitter memories of which often 
give him a hard manner ; but, believe me, 
he loves you through all." 

A scornful look passed over the girl's face, 
and Malcolm shrank from insisting on a fact 
as to which he himself felt very doubtful. 

''At any rate, Agnes," he continued, "if 
he has not shown you the tenderness you 
expected, he has always had your real interest 
at heart. You know that he resigned his 
appointment in India because he did not 
choose that you should grow up among 
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strangers ? He grudged no expense, with- 
held nothing that he deemed desirable for 
you. My child, you must not judge by 
manner; we soldiers, who have knocked 
about the world, do not carry our hearts on 
our sleeves — '' 

" But you, too, are a soldier, Guardy ; yet 
you show me more affection than papa has 
ever done. Is it not cruel and unnatural," 
she continued, indignantly, '' that he should 
be indifferent to me, while you, not even 
a relation — you — Guardy — " She stopped 
abruptly. 

An indefinable expression swept over 
Malcolm's face. How could he explain to 
her that a fancied wrong had embittered her 
father's life, had blighted her mother's exis- 
tence, and warped that father's mind towards 
herself ? Above all, how could he tell her, a 
child in experience, almost a child in years, 
fond of him as the one person who was 
kind to her, and had brought any colour 
into her life — how could he tell her that he 
loved her, not merely as her father's friend, 
not only as her future guardian, but with all a 
man's absorbing love ? 

He had led a noble life ; his affection had 
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never before been deeply stirred, and now he 
lavished upon this young and wayward girl 
all the boundless tenderness and loyalty with 
which so grand a nature was endowed. A 
strange, inexplicable fact, one of those which 
occur in real life, but which in fiction seem 
too strange and far-fetched to be true. He 
had only realized the full extent of his attach- 
ment when he set himself the unwelcome task 
of persuading her father to take her from this 
secluded home, and to let her mix with other, 
and, too probably, more attractive society. 

Stifling the hot jealousy that surged in his 
heart at this thought, he recognised the duty 
he owed to her, and prepared to perform it, 
for he had watched her character hardening 
under the chilling influence of her home life, 
and had seen how imperatively a change was 
necessary. That change would separate her 
from himself; and it was the fierce pang 
which this knowledge caused him that first 
opened his eyes to the truth, that the child 
he had befriended and watched over had 
twined herself round his heart, and become 
unutterably dear to him ; that he loved her 
with all the power of his nature, with a great 
devotion immeasurably above, and beyond, 
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the excited passion of youth. And how^ 
could he now answer her? Words of trivial 
commonplace he could not — those of loving^ 
tenderness he would not utter. One thing 
only he could do. He would make any sacri- 
fice that seemed most conducive to her hap- 
piness, even to this, the greatest of all, 
the separating himself from her. These 
thoughts passed rapidly through Malcolm's 
mind as he stood by the girl, whose eyes 
were fixed on him in wonder at his silence. 

She waited a few moments, and waited in 
vain. No answer came to that passionate 
appeal for sympathy, and her haughty spirit 
was galled at having vainly striven to enlist it. 
Abruptly turning away, and taking up her 
basket with the roses she had gathered, 
Agnes slowly left the garden, followed by 
Malcolm. He tried after a while to frame 
some trivial sentences, but they fell upon 
wilfully deafened ears. In silence she walked 
on towards the house, which she entered by a 
glass door, leading through a small passage 
to her sitting-room, and, without pausing 
to look back, she went straight into the 
room, almost rudely shutting the door upon: 
Malcolm. 
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The evenings at the Priory were never at 
any time very cheerful. Sir Archibald rarely 
joined in general conversation, and when one 
member of a family elects to be taciturn it is 
difficult for the others to keep up any pretence 
of vivacity. But on this particular evening a 
special gloom seemed to have settled on the 
whole party. Even Miss Edwards, who, in 
her new position of companion, had shared 
with Agnes the doubtful advantage of an 
exchange from the sociable schoolroom tea 
to the formal dining-room repast, even she, in- 
her conscientious endeavours to enliven the 
party, babbled and chirped in vain. Sir 
Archibald was still chafing under the remarks 
of his friend, all the more galling because of 
their manifest truth. Malcolm was absorbed 
in his own reflections ; while Agnes, accus- 
tomed to his quick and ready sympathy, 
could ill brook the indifference which he had 
displayed that afternoon. She had outgrown 
her childish jealousy of him, and as time 
went on, had learned better to appreciate his 
unselfish devotion to herself ; but secure in 
his affection, though unsuspicious of its 
nature, her intercourse with him produced^ 
none of that restless uneasiness with which 
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she had watched for signs of her father's 
love. 

When they separated for the night, 
Malcolm, instead of going to his room, let 
himself out into the garden, and, taking the 
key, desired that no one should sit up for 
him. A struggle was before him, and he 
felt that it could best be fought out in the 
fresh, free air of heaven. For long hours he 
paced to and fro, weighing, pondering, pray- 
ing for guidance and for the power to crush 
down self, and to think only of what was best 
for her happiness. Of one thing he felt 
certain ; he could not trust himself longer in 
the unrestrained intercourse of their present 
life. Already, this very day, he had been 
sorely tempted to tell her of his love, and to 
offer her as his wife the peace and sheltered 
existence that she so much needed. He 
dreaded the influences that might be brought 
to bear upon her wayward and undisciplined 
nature, with none to guide, none to help her 
against herself. 

That she did not care for him now, did 
not look at him in any other light than that 
of her childhood's friend, was evident. Still, 
no one else had everruffled the girlish serenity 
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of her heart, and he felt that his deep and 
ever-watchful love might in time win some re- 
turn ; that she might, in her unhappiness, turn 
to him whose affection had never failed her, 
though it had often been sorely tried by her 
arrogant temper. She might do so; but 
ought he to take advantage of the loneliness 
and the lovelessness of her position ? Might 
she not, in the days to come, meet with some- 
one to whom she, too, could have given the 
freshness of a first love ? He felt assured 
that if in her ignorance she married him, mis- 
taking her placid and girlish affection for the 
glorious power of a woman's devotion, and 
awoke too late to the knowledge of all the 
happiness that she had missed, she would 
still be true to him in word and deed ; and 
whatever regrets might assail her hereafter, 
she would never reproach him for having, 
with his experience of life, prepared for her 
so barren, so unsatisfying an existence. But 
he would bitterly reproach himself — and no 
present pain could equal that of the future — 
should he find that he stood between her and 
happiness with another. 

Thus Malcolm passed the hours of the 
night, sifting, scrutinising his own motives. 
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and weighing each opposing argument. The 
summer night had brightened into the dawn 
of day ere his resolve was taken. He would 
absent himself for a time ; he would prevail 
on her father (something told him that a last 
appeal would be successful) to let her mix 
in society, and associate with those of her 
own age and position. She could then judge 
for herself, compare new fnends with the old, 
and if, after a trial of the gay world, she re- 
turned to her home unspoiled by admiration, 
unwoo'd, or, at least unwon, then without 
hesitation he would lay at her feet the gift of 
his great love; and should she accept the 
offering, then his Ufe, all of it that was not 
given to his Grod and his duty, would be hers 
— ^her happiness his first care, her well-being 
his greatest soKcitude. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

After a few hours' sleep, Malcolm awoke on 
the following morning in that state of nervous 
exhaustion which so often succeeds the excite- 
ment of a momentous decision, especially when 
that decision involves supreme pain to our- 
selves. So it was decided ! He was to leave 
the old Priory for many along month, to leave 
her, in whom his life was now bound up, to see 
her no more perchance as she now was, no 
more till she had given her affections to some 
younger and worthier man. No ; not worthier ; 
that Malcolm was too truthful to admit. None 
could cherish and guide her as he would do, 
he who loved her. in despite of all her grave 
faults. No other could discern as he could 
the wealth of truth and tenderness that lay 
buried beneath her cold exterior, waiting but 
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the fire of love to melt the frozen surface.. 
With a heavy heart, but with an unflinching 
resolve, Malcolm prepared to join Sir Archi- 
bald in the breakfast-room. As he entered it 
he became immediately aware that something 
unusual had roused that individual from his 
customary unconcernedness, and that he had 
forgotten his vexations of the previous day. 

" Oh, George, here you are at last ! How late 
you are. Tve got the very deuce of a bother 
to consult you about. Here, read this,''' 
handing him a letter from among several that 
lay on the table by his side, "from Lad)r 
Rothley. You know them, don't you ? He's 
a cousin of mine, and, by George ! she pro- 
poses that they should all pay a visit here the 
beginning of next month. What the devil am 
I to do?" 

Malcolm held out his hand for the letter. 
He knew Lady Rothley intimately. This, 
then, would be the fulfilment of his wishes 
for Agnes, for no one could be better fitted to 
initiate her into the gaieties of the London 
world. Yet with his gladness there mingled 
a sharp pain. Surely the solution had come 
all too soon ! After reading the letter he 
handed it back to Sir Archibald. 
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" A very good thing, Archie. They are 
thoroughly well-conditioned people ; Lady 
Rothley would be of great use to Agnes." 

** Confound it, man, youVe going too fast. 
Do you mean to tell me that I must have the 
women too ? Surely I could say that we have 
nothing here that could amuse ladies. I 
should be glad enough to see Rothley, and 
I believe I did give him a sort of general 
invitation when I was up in London this 
summer, but a pack of women — I never in- 
tended that. What on earth could we do 
with them ? We should have to ask people 
to meet them ; you and I cannot entertain 
a fine lady like Lady Rothley. Why don't 
you speak?'' continued Sir Archibald, testily, 
as Malcolm, usually so ready and helpful, sat 
eating his breakfast in silence. He was think- 
ing how best to break to his friend the fact of 
his own speedy departure, and consequent 
inability to assist him. 

'* From what I know of Lady Rothley,'" 
said Malcolm at last, " she does not need 
entertaining ; she is a host in herself, and will 
be quite capable of entertaining you, Archie. 
I'm sorry I shan't be here to help you, as I 
am obliged to go away directly." 

VOL. I. G 
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He blurted out the last words so crudely 
that Sir Archibald looked at him in offended 
surprise. 

" Oh, certainly, please yourself. Til write 
to say I am not able to receive ladies ; Roth- 
ley can come if he likes." 

So saying. Sir Archibald gathered up his 
papers, and turned to leave the room. 

"Archibald,'' said Malcolm, earnestly, "do 
not, I beseech you, refuse this visit. You 
have admitted that some change in your life 
must be made now that Agnes is grown up, 
and you naturally shrink from the trouble and 
worry that it may entail on you. Here is a 
way out of it made ready to your hand. Lady 
Rothley is a woman of unexceptionable cha- 
racter and position ; a relation, and with 
daughters of her own. No one could better 
advise you in the difficulties which every man 
must feel in dealing with a young girl. Maybe 
she would invite Agnes to stay with her in 
London.*' 

" Now, look you here, Malcolm, let us 
understand each other. If you choose to go 
and leave me in the lurch, so be it, but in 
that case I shall not accept Lady Rothley's 
visit." 
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" I told you some time ago, Archie, that I 
intended to apply for active service/' 

" And I am the last man to deter you from 
so doing ; but why this extraordinary haste ? 
Going off at a moment's notice ! After wait- 
ing so long, another month cannot signify. 
However,*' he continued, with rising temper, 
** as I said before, please yourself, only," he 
spoke impressively, '*this visit, to which you 
attach so much importance for Agnes's sake, 
will not take place in your absence." 

So saying. Sir Archibald left the room. 
What could Malcolm do? To refuse Sir 
Archibald's not unreasonable request was 
surely to deprive Agnes of the advantages he 
had so desired for her. To accede to it? 
Well, it was but to brace himself for another 
effort. He would go away for the intervening 
time, and on his return, and during the visit, 
he would keep the strictest watch over him- 
self ; and then there leaped up in him a great 
joy, utterly inconsistent, but not on that 
account less natural. He would see her 
again. The final parting was postponed, and 
that through no weak hesitation on his own 
part ! He went straight to the study, where 
Sir Archibald was already writing the re- 
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fusal of Lady Rothley's visit, as he had 
threatened. 

" All right, Archie, of course I will stay to 
be of use to you, as you really wish it/' 

'* That's right, George," he said, tearing up 
his letter, " I thought you would not desert 
the camp at such a moment, and now there 
are several points to be decided. I suppose, 
as Rothley's girl is going to marry young 
Dennett, of this county, we must invite him ; 
and we had better get another youngster. 
They can amuse each other, and look after 
the partridges. Where's that young chap, 
Beresford, that you interest yourself about? 
A kind of ward, isn't he ? Upon my word, 
George, when one looks at you, you're hardly 
the fellow to be guardian to two young lives ; 
you look more like a lover than a guardian ! " 

What a random shot to be fired into the 
heart of the man who stood before him, so 
brave in the sense of his duty ; and that, too, 
from Sir Archibald, who was never given to 
the modem practice of chaffing. 

Malcolm winced, but the other was too 
much occupied with his arrangements to 
notice it. He had one of those impatient 
temperaments which, when a thing has to be 
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done, hurries it to its conclusion with head- 
long rapidity ; whether pleasurable or painful 
it was all the same, whatever project was on 
hand must be begun, carried through, and 
finished at once; and he now left Malcolm 
no peace till this party, befqre the assembling 
of which three clear weeks intervened, was 
decided upon in every detail. 

Lionel Beresford was to be invited, and, 
failing him, Malcolm was charged with the 
task of finding some other young man. Sir 
Archibald decided also to invite Mr. Edgar 
Maitland, a friend of the Rothleys, whom he 
had met at their house. Other ladies he 
thought unnecessary ; that is, he could not 
bring his mind to the task of receiving them. 
He, however, resolved to ask the Talbots to 
allow their daughter Evelyn to come over 
from the Rectory. " I suppose," he said to 
Malcolm, " Evelyn Talbot can put Agnes 
in the way of what she is to do. She seems 
a nice sort of girl ; PU ask Herbert about it.^' 

Malcolm looked in amazement at his friend. 
What had come over him ? He, the taciturn, 
stem, unsociable man, who even to himself 
scarcely unbent, thus exciting himself over 
the anticipated arrival of guests. But looking 
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back to that far-off past, he saw less reason 
for astonishment. It had ever been so with 
Sir Archibald, as it bid fair to be with his 
daughter. Always in extremes, socially and 
morally ; the idea of the moment excluded all 
others. The present mood, however, was so 
manifestly to the advantage of Agnes, and to 
the furtherance of his own wishes on her ac- 
count, that Malcolm thankfully humoured it, 
though with involuntary foreboding; but at 
last, when Sir Archibald fell to speaking of 
domestic arrangements, Malcolm rose, and, 
saying he must go to re-write his letters in 
consequence of the change in his plans, 
added, 

. "I think in these matters we shall both be 
at fault ; surely this is woman's business". 

" You allude to Agnes, of course," answered 
Sir Archibald ; and as he pronounced his 
daughter's name, a cloud came over his face. 

Strange, passing strange, that it should 
always be thus. It had come to this with 
both father and child — ^that the presence of 
each, and in Sir Archibald's case, even the 
very name, acted as an irritant to the other. 

Malcolm left the room, and Sir Archibald 
remained a few moments in profound thought. 
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" Well, it must come, I suppose," he 
muttered to himself. '' She will be con- 
sidered as mistress of the house, so she may 
as well take some of the trouble off my 
hands ; '' and with his usual impetuosity he 
rang the bell and desired to see the house- 
keeper. Briefly he informed her that com- 
pany was expected in a short time, adding, to 
the infinite surprise and no small disgust of 
that lady, ''Miss Mackenzie will see you, and 
give the necessary directions.'' 

Agnes had taken her place at the head of 
her father's table on her seventeenth birthday, 
but up to this time no sort of control over the 
servants had been given to her; and Mrs. 
Kent had determined that she would submit 
to no interference, but give warning on the 
first signs of such an intention. Situations 
like those at the Priory, however, are not to be 
found every day, and probably Mrs. Kent 
would have submitted, had Agnes gently, but 
firmly, assumed her proper authority ; but the 
girl had changed in this, as in other ways. A 
resentful dejection had taken the place of her 
former haughty, domineering spirit. She was 
tired of everything, and no longer cared for 
what had once been the object of her 
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highest ambition, and this at the age of 
eighteen ! 

She was soon after summoned to her father's 
presence. 

" I have sent for you, Agnes," said Sir 
Archibald, " to inform you that Lord and Lady 
Rothley and their daughters are coming here 
at the beginning of next month, and probably 
three or four others. You will consult with 
Mrs. Kent, and see that all is properly ar- 
ranged, and I shall expect you to behave with 
courtesy to your guests." 

"My guests!" retorted Agnes ; ''I never 
even heard of them. I am of no account in 
this house, papa, and if you desire any fresh 
arrangements, I think you must give Mrs. 
Kent your own orders, for neither she nor any 
other servant here would take them from 
me!" 

At that moment Colonel Malcolm returned 
to the library, not being aware of Agnes's 
presence there. Sir Archibald turned to 
him — 

" It is well that you, who may yet have the 
guardianship of this young lady, should have 
some previous experience of what you would 
undertake. She openly defies me, informs 
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me that I may give my own orders, as she de- 
clines to do so !" 

" I said, papa, that no servant would take 
orders from me — " 

" The servants in my house will take orders 
from anyone to whom I choose to delegate my 
authority ; and what is more, my daughter, as 
long as she lives in my house, shall obey me. 
Do your hear me, girl?*' he went on, with 
vehemence. " I will not have you bandy 
words with me ! I told you what was required 
of you. I repeat it, and for the last time. 
You will arrange for the reception of the guests 
— you will behave with civility and propriety 
towards them. If you fail to satisfy my re- 
quirements, if you venture to repeat this im- 
pertinence — mark my words, Agnes — ^you will 
leave my house and return to the guardianship 
of my sister ; or, should she decline the un- 
welcome charge, the discipline of a school 
will curb your rebellious spirit. Now you 
understand me ! " 

Agnes's tall figure was drawn up to its full 
height, and an air of disdain settled upon her 
countenance. 

" I shall, of course, obey your commands, 
papa. Should Mrs. Kent,'* she added sar» 
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castically, " fail to obey mine, I suppose that 
I may refer her to you ? " 

She passed Colonel Malcolm in going to- 
wards the door, and as she raised her eyes,, 
they met his fixed upon her, a world of sorrow 
and reproof in them. With all his tender love, 
he was never blinded to her faults ; nay, her 
very contradictions interested and endeared 
her to him, while they made him dread what 
the future might bring to a character so strong^ 
for good or evil, and with such boundless 
capacities for happiness or misery. Under 
his earnest, reproachful gaze, her eyes fell, 
and the proud, defiant look changed to one of 
wistful appeal. Could it be that even now his 
love was awakening some response, although 
neither she in her inexperience, nor he in his 
diffidence, suspected it ? 

When Agnes had left the room there was a 
silence between the two men, but after a few 
moments of earnest thought Malcolm turned 
to Sir Archibald. 

" You appealed to me, Mackenzie, else I 
should not interfere ; but as you have done so^ 
suffer me to speak. It will be for the last 
time. We are about to part, Archie, for 
many months — ^perhaps years — " a gesture 
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of dissent from Sir Archibald — '* even so, my 
health is re-established, and I may possibly 
accept a post in a distant country." An ex- 
pression of sadness passed over his face as he 
said this. "It pains me to leave you estranged 
from your child. It cannot be pleasant for 
you ; while her young life is saddened ere it 
is well begun. The joyous light-heartedness 
which youth at least should possess — for who 
can tell what later life may bring ? — has never 
been hers. Nay, nay," as Sir Archibald in- 
terrupted him angrily with — 
" By whose fault but her own ? " 
" I am not upholding her, or apportioning 
the blame on either side, I am stating facts. 
You have lived your life, Archie — ^great joys 
and great sorrows are over for you. For 
Agnes, all is to come ; her future happiness 
or misery, and probably that of others, will 
depend in great measure upon your treatment 
of her now. She has great and grave faults^, 
but she would sacrifice herself for anyone she 
loved. She would sacrifice her very life for 
you ! " 

" Whew ! don't get into heroics, Malcolm ; 
people are not called upon to sacrifice their 
lives for others. If she sacrificed her temper 
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it would be more to the purpose/' retorted Sir 
Archibald, cynically. 

'* It was an absurd expression, I admit ; 
but you know what I meant to convey, that 
with all her faults your girl has a noble 
nature." 

Thus, with gentle patience, Malcolm turned 
aside the captious retort, and went on to plead 
Agnes' s cause. He spoke of the dreariness of 
her early years, of the stem education which 
had left no place for youthful enjoyment ; of 
her loneliness, even in her present home. 
Very .quietly, and with infinite tact, yet with 
faithful plain-speaking, he urged his plea, and 
in some measure he prevailed. Sir Archibald 
could not but admire his child's fearless, truth- 
ful character ; could not but be proud of her 
brilliant intellect and of her grand beauty, and 
some gleams of natural affection may have 
arisen in the father's heart — some percep- 
tion, too, of his own shortcomings, as he 
listened to Malcolm's kindly pleading. So 
much his friend gathered from the friendly 
grasp of the hand as their interview ended, 
and he was satisfied. Later on he spoke to 
Agnes, but here there were greater difficulties 
to overcome, for he feared it might be too 
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late, that even now her prophetic words, '* I 
sometimes think that I shall grow to hate 
him too," were dangerously near their fulfil- 
ment. He did not, however, flinch from 
pointing out to her the grave errors of her 
conduct towards her father. Disappointed, in 
the first place, by his want of affection, she 
had not sought to gain it by patient submis- 
sion, by the duty that a child owes to its parent, 
whatever that parent's fault may be. She had 
imperiously claimed a position in his house, 
unsuited to her age or experience, and turned 
rebelliously from that which her father 
assigned to her. George Malcolm resolutely 
suppressed his own feelings, and spoke as a 
kind elder brother might have done, and with 
her also he, in some measure, succeeded. 
Agnes, after a fierce struggle with herself, 
went with unwilling, but resolute, steps to seek 
her father in his study. She said a few words 
expressive of regret for her conduct, which 
were tolerably well received by Sir Archibald. 
It was not much on either side, but far more 
than Malcolm had dared to hope. 

As the time drew near for the arrival of the 
guests, even Agnes was roused from her 
apathy, but it was not altogether a pleasurable 
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anticipation for her. Unaccustomed to ladies' 
society, she dreaded especially the arrival of 
Lady Rothley and her daughters. With 
men she got on better ; for her father's 
friends, if somewhat antiquated, were yet men 
of cultivation and refinement, who had seen 
the worid, and whose conversation was always 
intelligent, and often amusing. In associating 
with them, her taste had been formed for sub- 
jects altogether different from those current 
in general society. 



CHAPTER IX. 

General the Earl of Rothley was the hus- 
band of — his wife ! In his day he had seen 
service, and had been a good officer ; but his 
principal claim to distinction as a civilian lay 
undoubtedly in the fact just mentioned. He 
was far from being aware of that fact, believ- 
ing himself, indeed, to be the ruling spirit of 
his home, as well as an important political 
character. 

Jane, Countess of Rothley, was extremely 
■clever and accomplished. In her youth she 
had been a very proverb of beauty, and was, 
even now, a strikingly handsome woman, 
with a keen sense of the ridiculous, and a 
fund of conversation sparkling with fun, 
humour, and readiness of repartee. Among 
-all her claims to superiority, however, per- 
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haps none was more remarkable than the 
manner in which she ruled her husband, 
without his having the slightest suspicion of 
the fact. Managing was her forte ; as a 
matter of course she managed her own hus- 
band, children, household, estate, and all 
matters, animate and inanimate, pertaining 
thereto. But in addition to these, she 
managed the like things pertaining to many 
of her neighbours, generally with marked suc- 
cess, apparently without their being aware of 
it, and certainly without their objecting to it, 
which showed her undoubted skill and dex- 
terity, and still more her real kindness of 
heart, and her desire to serve her friends. 

There existed ill-natured folks, however,, 
who did not scruple to speak disparagingly 
of Lady Rothley's good-nature. "It's all 
very well,'' they would say, " but wait till you 
cross her path — then see what her tongue 
can be ! " Thus all the great ones of this 
earth have their detractors ! But Lady 
Rothley was really and essentially good- 
natured. She never wished to tread on any- 
one's toes, if people would let hers alone, 
which is saying a good deal in a world where 
all our tracks cross and re-cross each other, 
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and get so tangled and mixed up, that it re- 
quires skilful steering to keep clear of one's 
neighbour's idiosyncrasies. 

She was also an excellent mistress to her 
dependents, a devoted mother to her children. 
As to her governesses, she was interested in 
their love affairs, tended them in their ill- 
nesses, and gave them plenty of good advice, 
and of better medicine, for either contingency, 
and naturally insisted on their swallowing 
both. She would do the same for the lowest 
menial in her establishment, and did not 
object to " followers," if they were eligible 
ones. She was equal to any emergency ; 
could preserve as well as any housekeeper, 
could teach better than most governesses, 
could have driven four-in-hand as well as the 
majority of the Coaching Club, and most 
certainly would have excelled the greater 
number of the clergy in preaching. Her 
weakness lay in believing that she knew 
what was good for people better than they 
knew it themselves, if that can be justly 
called a weakness, which was so frequently 
true. Her strength lay in perceiving — the 
exact converse of the British soldier — ^when 
she was beaten ! In those rare cases she 
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would instantly change her front, and this so 
quickly that she herself scarcely realized the 
failure. 

Lady Rothley never wasted time in regrets. 
If a scheme failed, she would blithely remark, 
'' I did my best, but Providence willed it 
otherwise." Too right-minded to question 
the supreme wisdom of Providence, still, 
deep down in her heart, there was an un- 
acknowledged feeling that the minor affairs 
of life are entrusted to the guidance of some 
lesser power, as to whom it would not be 
blasphemous in her to believe that she her- 
self could in some cases manage better. So 
long as her children were young, the care of 
their bodies alone occupied her thoughts. A 
little later on, their minds, and, at about the 
age of fifteen, their souls were added to her 
solicitudes. As to the latter, she carefully 
studied the ** views" of the various spiritual 
guides who prepared candidates for confirma- 
tion, and, having selected the man whose 
views most nearly coincided with her own, 
she took care that no others should be 
presented to her daughters. All that she 
did for those belonging to herself, she was 
willing, nay, anxious, to do for those belong- 
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ing to her friends, and her supply of remedies 
and counsels to suit all classes and all ages 
was inexhaustible. She had no son, and 
apart from the natural grief and mortification 
it occasioned to herself, there was in this 
omission a sensible waste of power, for it 
cannot be doubted but that her sons, 
coached, as one may say, from their birth, 
would have distanced all competitors in any 
of the examinations, whether for Army^ Navy, 
or Civil Service, for Church, Bar, or Univer- 
sity honours. But even this deprivation did 
not depress the elasticity of her nature. 
When all hope of a direct heir had ceased, 
her practical mind turned itself in the direc- 
tion of the next heirs, sons of a distant cousin 
of Lord Rothley's, and, to her honour be it 
said, she bestowed much time and trouble 
upon them, and induced her husband to ex- 
pend much money in fitting them for their 
future position. If the thought ever crossed 
her mind that the eldest of them might be an 
eligible husband for one of her youngest 
daughters, that would but prove the extent 
of her fore sight, and the benevolence of her 
heart! Of daughters, we prefer not to say 
how many she possessed, yet not too many 
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for her energies ; she would ever be equal to 
the occasion, and never doubted as to her 
own ultimate success in disposing of them alL 
It need hardly be said that the marrying of 
the Ladies Selby was to be the crowning 
triumph of her efforts. A few years before 
we make Lady Rothley's acquaintance, the 
eldest of her daughters, Lady Susan, attained 
her eighteenth year, an event which marked 
the most important era in Lady Rothley's 
own married life. The following conversa- 
tion took place one>evening in the month of 
February, a few days before this important 
incident : — 

" Hugh," said Lady Rothley to her hus- 
band, who was poring over the evening paper, 
** Susan will be eighteen on the 20th of this 
month, and it is time our preparations began." 
She was always careful to use the plural pro- 
noun. 

** Certainly, my dear," responded the Earl, 
looking up at her from over his spectacles > 
^' certainly.'* 

** Rothley,'' spoke his wife again, using that 
name to impress upon his mind the gravity of 
the occasion. 

'* By all means, my dear ; you say Susan's 
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birthday is on the 20th — ^what shall we do to 
-amuse her ? Shall we take them all to the 
pantomime or play? Anything, of course, 
you think they will like best ; and will you 
choose a present for her ? " 

" Rothley " — this time the solemnity of her 
Yoice admitted of no doubt as to the momen- 
tous nature of her communication— ?-*' Rothley, 
I said that Susan would be eighteen in a few 
days.'* 

" God bless my soul — ^will she really ? 
How time flies ! '* 

The General paused. The news from the 
East was very stirring, yet it was manifestly 
•disrespectful to his wife to continue to read; 
but then— what could he say ? How could 
he help Susan being eighteen ? Lady 
Rothley grasped the situation at once. 

** There, dear," she replied, good humour- 
»edly, *' I won't interrupt you again. Of 
course, public affairs engross the attention of 
you men ; it's quite natural and right. The 
women have to look after the trivialities of 
life. I will take all the trouble off your hands, 
as I know how you like things to be done/' 
continued the good wife, briskly. She in- 
variably " consulted," as she was pleased to 
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call it, her husband. Lord Rothley looked up,, 
pleased, but puzzled, and rather important. 

** All right, my dear, I am sure you will 
carry out all my wishes. I mean, you will do 
all that is right, and I — " 

But the husband, not being able to seize 
the gravity of the situation as the wife had 
done, and being, moreover, deeply interested 
in the feats of the — th regiment, which he 
had formerly commanded, wisely returned to 
his newspaper. 

The '' consultation " being over. Lady 
Rothley set to work in earnest, methodically 
and practically carrying out what had been 
for months arranged in her busy brain. She 
had numberless theories, and among others, 
girls were to be kept out of sight till the great 
plunge, to go to bed early for the sake of their 
complexions, to be kept from excitement for 
the sake of their minds, and from the vanities 
of the world for the sake of their souls. Then, 
it was best for them to come out before 
Easter, which, being a comparatively quiet 
time, was a kind of trial stakes, with fewer 
competitors. 

" So, dear Hugh," said his wife, next morn- 
ing at breakfast, "as we were saying last 
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night, Susan shall be presented on the 9th of 
March, and I think the 26th will suit nicely 
for our first ball. I shall send the three next 
girls down to Deneham, and then, as you said, 
we can take a house at Wimbledon for the 
summer months, so that Susan can run down 
occasionally to freshen up. And now I must 
run off ; you know you are to take the girls 
out this morning. Mind you bring them in 
by one o'clock, and don't forget the meeting 
at the Carlton at half-past two. You had 
better lunch there, and I will call for you 
after, and then we'll go and see, you 
know, about the new liveries, and then about 
the other coach-horses. No, after all, Davis 
can do that, and not bother you : so, good- 
bye, till four o'clock. The girls will be 
ready at half-past eleven — that'll give you 
plenty of time for your business ; " and out she 
whisked, thoroughly in her element, and leav- 
ing her husband utterly bewildered. But he 
felt with complacency that, though it had 
somehow escaped his memory, he had evi- 
dently arranged it all the night before, so 
now Jane would settle all the details and not 
worry him. What a useful wife, to be sure, 
to save him from all the bother of a woman's 
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frivolous work, and leave him time for the 
important affairs of life. 

** I wonder, though, what Jane meant about 
liveries and new coach-horses. I had for- 
gotten that we said we wanted any, but Jane 
always remembers for me. Tve so many 
other matters to think about, no wonder I for- 
get that sort of thing.'* 

Thus soliloquised the Earl as he retired to 
the library, presently summoning the butler to 
solemn conclave. 

" Bring me the cellar-book, Simmonds ! " 
he exclaimed, as that important functionary 
appeared. 

"Her ladyship said your lordship wished to 
inspect the book, as you was about to lay in 
a new stock of sherry, and her ladyship has 
not returned it." 

" Oh ! all right, oh yes,'* rather vaguely re- 
plied the Earl. " Yes, yes, that's all right, 
and I forgot to — oh ! and Simmonds" — as that 
personage had turned to leave the room — 
** what sort of a fellow is the new footman ? " 

Lord Rothley felt it incumbent on him to 
say something, and for the moment could 
think of no more important subject than the 
new footman. 
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" New footman, my lord ? Neither of them 
•com«s in till to-morrow ; we have been forced 
to do without them for these five days." 

*'Eh? what? — I don't understand! the 
last man, I mean, that came from Lord Lead- 
ham?'' 

" I beg your lordship's pardon. He was 
not tall enough to go double with the new 
coach. He has been my lady's groom of 
the chambers this week past. Her ladyship 
said your lordship was so particular about 
the footmen matching." 

Lady Rothley hurriedly re-entered the room 
at that moment — 

'* I beg your pardon, my lady," said the 
butler, ** I am telling his lordship that your 
ladyship has the cellar- book, and that the 
footman was — " 

** Very well, Simmonds, I \yill remind my 
lard of the orders he gave, and now" — 
addressing her husband — " could you let me 
speak to you for a moment ? There is some- 
thing I have to consult you about, and the 
children are waiting for their walk." 

" Oh ! certainly. Simmonds," said the 
Earl, turning to the man, " I will see you 
later ; " and the butler withdrew. 
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It is doubtful how far the servants believed 
in the domestic farce that was being contin-^ 
ually enacted before their eyes. They are very 
close observers and critics of their masters' 
conduct, but Lady Rothley had so long been 
in the habit of playing these little comedies- 
for her own benefit, as well as for that of the 
family, that it had almost become a reality to 
herself ; and her children believed in their 
father as the wisest of human beings. The pe- 
culiarities, which they could not help observ- 
ing, were set down to " Papa being so busy 
with politics, &c." 

Lady Rothley had her bonnet on, and her 
hands full of papers. 

" Here are the notes, Hugh, about what 
you wished to say at the meeting ; you won't 
forget to look them over, and, look here, if 
you have not quite made up your mind on 
some points, just speak vaguely ; keep to 
generalities. As you truly said, it wouldn't 
do to commit yourself ; in fact, a very few 
words would be best, something, you know,, 
that nobody can take hold of — that is safest,, 
don't you think so? Now you can get 
your walk, and I'll be at the Carlton at 
four." 
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These political meetings were a great trial 
to Lady Rothley. 

*' If dear Hugh," she thought, "would only 
stick to army matters, which he really under- 
stands ; but land tenure is so complicated, 
and suppose he commits himself, or gets con- 
fused ! I think Tve written it all clearly, but^ 
poor dear, he has so much to think of, he gets 
muddled." 



CHAPTER X. 

At the time this story opens, Lady Rothley 
had married her two eldest daughters, and 
the third, Lady Margaret, was engaged to 
the eldest son of a Cornish baronet. The 
fourth. Lady Harriet, had not yet come out, and 
it occurred to her mother's brain that it was 
a good moment to transact a little business 
for others who might need the fostering care 
of such an experienced matron as herself. 
She could rest upon her laurels, and it might 
be wise to let society for a time forget the 
number of the Ladies Selby. She felt, also, 
that it would be a thousand pities to let her 
energies rust for want of use, when she could 
both keep her own hand in, and do a charit- 
.able action at the same time. Having duly 
matured her plans, assisted as always by Mr. 
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Edgar Maitland, her faithful friend and 
general coadjutor, she thus opened them ta 
her lord and master one morning in the be- 
ginning of August. 

" Oh, the heat ! It will never do for you, 
dear, to go straight down to Norfolk after 
stewing here through August ; you should 
have some thorough change — sea air and 
altogether a fresh climate." 

** But I thought,'* answered he, ** we were 
to go down to Cornwall to visit Margaret's 
new relations, the Dennetts." 

'* Just so," replied Lady Rothley ; ** but it is 
of the intermediate time I am thinking. That 
visit will be anything but a rest to you. You 
will have to civilize Sir James, and nothing is 
so fatiguing as being on one's hind legs with 
people one hardly knows, and with whom one 
has to be on one's P's and Q's." 

" Well, we can rest at home first. I sup- 
pose the House will be up in a few days, and 
we can get down to Deneham by the end of 
the month." 

" But you see, dear, if we go home we 
must have people, and then you have the 
men on your hands for the shooting, and 
Clifford — by-the-bye I've had a letter from 
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him about the partridges, he didn't like to 
trouble you he said ; but it seems some 
disease has broken out, and he thinks you 
had better not shoot much this autumn/' 

** What the d — 1 does he mean ? I had a 
letter from him last week, and he said nothing 
about it ; why didn't he write to me ? Con- 
found the man, Til write to know what he 
means." 

By which it will be seen that there were 
moments when Lord Rothley asserted him- 
self, and that on this particular morning he 
was not in the best of humours. Here some 
inexperienced persons might suppose that 
Lady Rothley would now assert herself, and 
that a matrimonial breeze would ensue, 
proving thereby how unfitted those persons 
would be to guide the bark of matrimony. 

** Do, dear," exclaimed the wife, in a plea- 
sant tone. " Will you write to him, and at the 
same time tell him that he must see the new 
schoolmistress, and, in short, all you want 
done about the girls' school ? I'm so glad 
you have time ; I was afraid the Committee 
would take up all your day. This is what 
Clifford writes : — ' Would your ladyship 
kindly tell my lord, as I hear his lord- 
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ship's time is so taken up just now, that I 
have only this morning heard of the first 
symptoms of the disease, and I want to know 
his lordship's wishes, but I fear to trouble 
him with a letter.' So you see, it was to 
spare you ; he does not think my time so 
valuable," added Lady Rothley, with a laugh. 

" Bless me, I forgot the Committee. I 
can't write to-day, and, of course, I see he 
didn't know it before. I suppose, if I explain 
all about it to you, you could write, couldn't 
you ? I mean about the partridges ; bother 
the school — surely that's your affair. You 
mustn't put everything on me, Jane, no man 
really can get through all I have to do, attend 
the House, Sec, and then be expected to see 
to the details of domestic concerns. It isn't 
really fair, Jane. Ugh ! how hot it is ; I 
can't stand it much longer. And now there's 
this confounded Committee ; what's o'clock?" 

" Past twelve." 

" Twelve, and I've got to be at the meeting 
by two-thirty, and I wanted to get a ride first. 
I can't do it all ; my health will break down. 
Really, Jane, you might spare me some- 
thing." 

But Lady Rothley didn't mean to spare him 
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just then. He had said that Clifford ought 
to write to him, and not to herself, and he 
must pay some little penalty for that incon- 
venient act of self-assertion. ** For how could 
the business of life be got through if it was 
left in his hands ?'* This last sentence, how- 
ever, was only breathed as it were — hinted at 
in her inmost soul ; for never did Lady 
Rothley allow that her husband was less 
capable than herself. 

" Tm so sorry, dear,'' she said, " but you 
see you must stop a little while, and give me 
all directions. What shall Clifford do to stop 
the disease ? And about the shooting, when 
will you have it ? I suppose your knee will 
be strong enough soon, though Fergussen 
said you were not to use it much at present. 
And then about that new school-house ; what 
shall I say ? And then, by-the-bye, Clifford 
asks about the — " 

"Oh, hang it all, Jane, I can't stand this I 
How the d — 1 can I have people to shoot 
when you know my knee can't stand the 
walking? I suppose you don't want me to- 
have fellows down and to send them out 
without me to look after them ; and what's 
the use of paying an agent, if I'm to be 
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bothered. He ought to know what to do 
about the disease. School-house ? Til be 
hanged if that ain't too bad ; there is the 
Rector, he's the proper man. I find the 
money, isn't that enough ? I thought a man's 
wife helped him about those things." 

By this time the usually placable man had 
worked himself up into a towering rage, and 
was convinced that every member of his 
establishment, from his wife downwards, was 
in league to shift all trouble and responsibility 
from off their own shoulders on to his, already 
over-weighted with important public business. 
Once for all, he would show his wife that this 
must not be. 

Lady Rothley was satisfied. Not again in 
a hurry would her lord complain of business 
being transacted through herself ; or if he 
did, the gentlest reminder of the present 
scene would suffice. For the moment he 
must be soothed and petted. Lady Rothley 
was very fond of her husband, and woe to 
anyone who neglected or who, save herself, 
and for his own benefit solely, thwarted him. 

** You're quite right," soothingly replied 
she ; ' ' I will make Cli^ord understaaid all you 
wish, and I'll tell him you can't be bothered^ 

VOL. I. I 
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and that we shall not go down to Deneham 
just now. You are right about that for 
another reason; it would hardly be worth 
moving the establishment; as Margaret is to 
be married in London in October. Now let 
us think; you want to be near the sea. and 
get salt water baths for your knee? You 
remember your old comrade, Sir Archibald 
Mackenzie. He was so glad to see you last 
summer, and he gave us a general invitation 
to his place in Cornwall. It's quite lovely, 
I've been told, and close on to the sea. Sup- 
pose you write to him and propose that we 
take him on our way to the Dennetts ? But 
if you really must go off to your Committee — 
good gracious — " looking at her watch — '* it's 
nearly one o'clock. Shall I write instead of 
you ? " 

" Yes, yes, you write, and do settle it all 
for me and save me bother. And now all 
this trash has put the Committee out of my 
head and what I've got to say. I'll be hanged 
if I remember what it is about, but you have 
jotted down, haven't you, what I told you 
about it last night ? All right, then I'll go 
and dress ; " and, mopping himself, he hurried 
out of the room. 
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Lady Rothley heaved a sigh of relief, for 
given the most devoted affection, it certainly 
is trying to find the object of your devotion 
wasting nearly two hours in arriving at a deci- 
sion of which you knew the result beforehand, 
and for which ten minutes would have amply 
sufficed. 

But she squandered no time in regrets. 
Pulling out a list, she hastily conned it over : 
^* 12.30, Madame Pliss6e ; i, Meeting G. F. S. 
Write character K maid ; Revd. C. B., as to 
his views. Agent — Orphan's Home. Tulips 
from Holland." 

" Good lack ! and it's nearly one o'clock. 
Well the letters must be written first anyhow," 
and Lady Rothley sat down to her writing 
table, which was unlike the ordinary type 
devoted to the answering of small notes, 
and was not littered with useless objects, 
clocklike diaries of which the day of the 
week and date of the month can't be got to 
agree, porcelain tablets on which no pencil 
will write, inkstands that hold little ink, &c., 
&c. 

Lady Rothley' s table was innocent of such 
devices ; large and business-like ; pigeon- 
holes and drawers labelled as to their con- 
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tents, and with those contents carefully 
classified ; pigeon-holes for bills ; separate 
drawers for correspondence of all kinds ; 
society letters ; charity letters ; education 
letters ; recesses for writing paper of all 
sizes, including footscap and official-looking^ 
envelopes. It evidently meant business, and 
it must be said that upon it no small amount 
of business was transacted, not excepting 
Lord Rothley's correspondence, which, happily 
for all parties concerned, was, for the most 
part, conducted by his wife. Occasionally 
he insisted on writing his letters himself. It 
was the one thing that tried the patience of 
his spouse almost past endurance. He would 
spend precious half -hours over every sentence, 
sending for her to read them, or popping his 
head into her sitting-room, " Here, Jane, read 
this ; it's all right, isn't it ? '* 

*' But, dear, I thought you wished to say 
so and so." 

" Of course ; well, haven't I ? " 
" No, dear, it reads just the contrary." 
" Oh, hang it, I had so many things on 
my mind ; can't you write it for me ? " 

This was a distinct waste of time and 
brain-power. A few days after the despatch 
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of the letters before-mentioned, Lady Rotbley 
received satisfactory replies to them all. Sir 
Archibald politely expressed the pleasure 
which it would give his daughter and himsdf 
to receive their visits. Clifford understood, 
and would carry out the orders. The Rev. 
A. B.'s views appeared to coincide with her 
own. All things were propitious, and she 
prepared to enjoy herself. On this occasion 
she decided to take only the engaged 
daughter, Margaret. She seldom gave her- 
self a holiday, free from all maternal cares. 
Young Dennett and Margaret would be 
absorbed in each other. Lord Rothley 
would be happy with Sir Archibald, and she 
would have leisure to rest, and to study her 
protegee. The especial pleasure, however, 
to which she looked forward on this occasion 
was the renewal of her friendship, dating 
from their girlish days, with the wife of the 

Rector of , a cousin and dear friend of 

her own. She had bestowed much com- 
miseration on this cousin when she elected 
to marry Herbert Talbot, albeit he was one 
of the most delightful of men, of good 
family, and with some means of his own. 
"It is putting an extinguisher at once 
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upon yourself, my dear," she had said, re- 
monstrating, " snuffing yourself out alto- 
gether; and I thought, too, you did not 
approve of the clergy marrying. Of course 
I know he's charming, good-looking, and all 
that, but, Mary, just think, an 'earnest 
worker' at Poplar. How can I ever come 
to see you in those slums ? " 

" I should be much too busy to see you if 
you did come," responded her cousin, laugh- 
ing. "I'm going to be a lay worker, you 
know, a sort of deaconess, and shan't have 
time for friendship, and trivialities of that 
sort." 

And so it turned out. Inevitable circum- 
stances kept the cousins a good deal apart, 
though they retained their affection for each 
other, and Lady Rothley, who married shortly 
after, could not but acknowledge that Mary's 
lot was a perfectly happy one. She learnt, 
too, to respect and reverence Herbert Talbot 
as he deserved. 



CHAPTER XI. 

It is now time to make acquaintance with 

Herbert Talbot, who held the living of , 

about two miles from the Priory, and with his 
charming family. The Rectory was a delight- 
ful habitation, built at the same time and in 
the same style as the more recent additions 
to the Priory, dating back some two hundred 
years. Without the dreamy old-world en- 
chantment of the latter, it had a charm of 
its own in the brightness and gaiety that 
pervaded it. The garden, while lacking the 
ancient yews, the shaded walks, and deep 
recesses, so characteristic of the Priory 
grounds, was the perfection of loveliness . in 
its wealth of flowers. Its solitary glory was 
one magnificent old spreading tree. " The 
green parlour,'' as it was called by the family, 
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under whose leafy shade much of the work of 
their busy life was carried on. The lawn- 
tennis ground and cricket field adjoining were 
filled with the sound of happy young voices, 
for as with the place, so with its inhabitants. 
To turn from the morbid, discontented exis- 
tence led by those at the Priory, to the 
good-humoured, social life at the Rectory, 
was like emerging from the gloomy shade 
of a grand old forest into a bright, fertile, 
populated valley. 

A large family party was assembled in the 
Rector's garden a few days before the arrival 
of Sir Archibald's guests. A tea-table was 
spread under the favourite tree, and the hum 
of merry voices lent animation to the scene, 
the ubiquitous movements of the circle and 
their shouts of laughter multiplying them in 
appearance, as the score of soldiers crossing 
and recrossing the stage represent a formid- 
able host. Schoolboys and schoolroom girls, 
youths reposing from the toils of their ex- 
aminations, girls growing into womanhood, 
others jaded from the effects of London dissi- 
pation — all these, in their yearly visit to the 
Rectory, found a genial home and ready sym- 
pathy in their warm-hearted uncle and aunt 
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Foremost in the group stood Evelyn Talbot, 
the second daughter of the Rector, eagerly 
discussing with her cousins, Laura and Helen 
Toler, the sides for a forthcoming match at 
lawn-tennis, but failing to infuse much spirit 
into these languid young ladies. 

Evelyn was by no means beautiful. Enemies, 
had she possessed any, might have pointed 
triumphantly to the upturned end of her small 
nose, and have maliciously pronounced it 
•"snub;" enemies might have declared that her 
well-formed mouth was too large, though the 
^ven rows of white, pearly teeth would have 
redeemed it in the opinion of any impartial 
,critic from that implication ; enemies, in fine, 
might have defied the most ardent of her 
admirers to discover one perfect feature in 
her face. Nevertheless, take her for all in 
all, Evelyn Talbot was as fair to look upon as 
ishe was lovable in daily life. Her bright face 
beaming with intelligence, good-humour and 
fun; her blue eyes dancing with merriment; 
<:ontentment and happiness written on every 
feature, the mere fact of existence was a 
delight to her. In summer the sunshine, the 
flowers, the music of birds ; in winter the 
frost and snow, the rough strife of elements 
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on their wild coast, and, at every season, the 
power of sharing her own happiness with her 
less favoured fellow-creatures — all contributed 
to the enjoyments of this buoyant, healthy 
nature ; and her own gleeful existence, far 
from deadening her to the sufferings of others, 
seemed rather to quicken her sympathies. 

But Evelyn was not faultless. She had the 
quick temper that often accompanies a warm 
heart, and the impatience of a youthful spirit 
which, early confronted with the genuine 
troubles of life among the poor, had no 
toleration for the sentimental woes which, to 
an untried experience, seem to be morbid and 
imaginary. A little apart from this group of 
young people, two ladies were seated near the 
tea-table. Lady Katherine Toler, the Rector's 
sister, and his wife. Lady Rothley's cousin. 
The latter was a brisk little woman, all 
life and energy. She had been one of the 
most popular girls in London during the 
few seasons she had passed there, and on 
becoming the wife of a hard-working East 
End curate, had thrown herself, heart and 
soul, into her new sphere, where she had 
captivated the rough denizens of Poplar as 
easily as she had enchanted the partners of 
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her ball-going days. At one time Mary 
Talbot was full of exalted theories, and, in 
the fervour of her High Church principles, 
the celibacy of the clergy was her grand 
ideal. 

" How," she would exclaim to a circle of 
admiring giri friends, "can you expect a 
priest to devote himself entirely to his people 
if he has a wife and children to look after ? 
He would, moreover, have to lower himself to 
their level," continued this energetic champion 
of the priesthood with a contemptuous air, as 
if those of her own sex were incapable of any 
higher function than that of working slippers 
for their favourite curate. 

Whether she had relinquished this grand 
idea before making the acquaintance of 
Herbert Talbot, or whether his personal 
beauty and mental attractions assisted in her 
conversion, it would be impertinent to en- 
quire ; but married they were, and from that 
time she relinquished all theories. It may be 
that the utter collapse of this, her favourite 
one, made her suspicious of theories in^ 
general, or perhaps she had no longer time 
to indulge in them ; but it is certain that her 
theories merged into practice, and that she 
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united in her small person the offices of 
deaconess, wife, mother, and nurse, and 
became the consoler and adviser of the old, 
the young, the poor, and the rich ; the latter, 
however, not abounding in either of the 
parishes on which she bestowed her care. 
She never tried to turn her husband from the 
plain path of duty for the sake of what might 
seem to be the interests of her children ; the 
attempt, indeed, would have been an igno- 
minious failure. When her children wctc 
young, no fear of infection restrained her 
from visiting the sick ; when they grew up, 
no fear of moral pollution deterred her from 
allowing them to visit among the degraded 
and wretched. She believed that " to the 
pure all things are pure," when the task is 
undertaken for simple duty. 

" What can make Herbert so late ? '* said 
Lady Katherine to her sister-in-law, her rouikl, 
placid, healthy face belying the drawling, 
feeble tones of her voice. 

By all rules of art, this is the place in which 
to describe Lady Katherine Toler, and so far 
as mentioning that she was portly and sleek, 
dawdling in her movements, and languid in 
her speech, this may be done; but as to 
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Lady Katherine's inner self, the part of her 
that passed for being her mind, that can only 
be understood by further acquaintance. No 
written sketch could do it justice. 

As she spoke, Herbert Talbot crossed the 
lawn, and, as he approached the tea-table, 
Evelyn flew quickly into the house. 

" What made you so late, Herbert ? " asked 
his sister. " Your tea will be cold. You never 
seem to be ready for anything like other 
people." 

" No,*' put in Mary. " At any rate, his 
tea will not be cold ; Evelyn will take care of 
that." And presently Evelyn reappeared with 
a teapot of fresh, hot tea. 

'* That's right, my girl," cried her father, 
" I am parched with thirst. I think there's 
more dust on the road between this and the 
Priory than on all the other roads in Cornwall 
put together." 

He glanced round as he spoke, as if missing 
something, and his wife answered his unspoken 
thought. 

" When you have had your tea, Herbert, 
Amy is ready to come out. She was suffering 
more than usual this afternoon, and dreaded 
to be moved by anyone but you." 
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Off darted the Rector, putting down his 
untasted tea. 

" There/' said Lady Katherine, plaintively. 
'' Didn't I say so ? He never is like other 
people; so like him to rush off. He is the 
most uncomfortable man to have to do 
with." 

'* He thinks of everyone else's comfort 
before his own, if that's what you mean by 
his being uncomfortable, Aunt Kate," said 
Evelyn, with indignation, the quick, hot blood 
rushing to her cheek. " Yes, he is different 
from anybody else in the wide world ; no one 
else is half so good." 

In this she was not far wrong ; there were 
few to be compared to her father. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Herbert Talbot was the second son of 
the late Earl of Balham, a brother of the 
present one. He had by his own choice 
entered the Church, and for some years had 
worked as curate in an East End London parish. 
With a hatred of vice, but withal a deep-rooted 
sympathy with the poor bred and nurtured in 
its midst, he had left his mark upon that 
wretched London district, as, indeed, he had 
also done in his present sphere during the 
fifteen years he had held the living ; and in 
both places he had carried on an active fight 
against disease, misery, and sin, battling with 
all his sturdy energy of mind and body, and 
bringing to bear on his labours a strong, 
resolute will. His outward appearance be- 
tokened the spirit within ; there was a vigour 
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in his strongly-knit frame, a fixed decision iir 
his firmly-marked features, that betokened 
the courage and ardour of the man as he 
appeared to casual observers. But there was 
a more tender side to his character. To see 
Herbert Talbot as he now recrossed the 
lawn, bearing in his arms his young daughter, 
a cripple (she had fallen when an infant from 
the arms of a careless nurse), suffering from 
spinal disease, to note his usual expression of 
firmness and strength melting into love and 
pity, and to hear his softly-whispered accents 
of sympathy and comfort, this was to know 
the man as he was known only to the sick, 
the suffering, and the weary ones of earth — 
the tenderest and most loving friend to all 
who needed help. But towards shams of all 
kinds, and, above all, towards the cant and 
sophistries of society, he was pitiless. 

When Amy had been comfortably estab-^ 
lished on her invalid couch, with cushions 
and wraps carefully arranged by her sisters 
and cousins, all anxious to do some service 
for the poor girl, her father returned to his 
tea, and submitted good-humouredly to the 
volley of questions showered on him by his 
children. 
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*' Father, what made you go again to the 
Priory ? " said Evelyn. *' You were there on 
Tuesday.'' 

*' Thereby hangs a tale," said the Rector, 
laughing. '' I have got a budget of news ; 
aren't you longing to hear it ? " Turning to his 
sister. *' You, who always say I remember 
nothing, and tell nothing ? " 

But Lady Katherine's placid face exhibited 
no signs of curiosity ; she could not conceive 
that, in these remote regions, there could be 
any news bearing the slightest interest for 
har. 

'* Well, Herbert," she answered, with evi- 
dent indifference, " if the news is about any- 
thing that .pleases you, of course I shall be 
interested, but otherwise — " 

She stopped, nodding her head, as if to 
demonstrate the absurdity of the supposition. 

" Very well," returned her brother, with an 
anmsed twinkle in his eye, " then my news, as 
£ar as you are concerned, shall be relegated 
to the realms of oblivion." 

" But, father," interposed Evelyn, eageriy, 
"don't punish us for Aunt Kate's indiffer- 
ence. You shall ^neither eat nor drink Jtill 
you have told us every scrap -oi Dsiews ; mt&^ 

VOL. I. K 
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after all," she went on, with a sorrowful in- 
flection in her voice, " I daresay it will be 
most disappointing." 

" Company is expected at the Priory," he 
continued, " and Sir Arch — " 

''Who? who?" they all cried out in 
chorus, except Lady Katherine and her girls, 
who, like their mother, thought that any 
Cornish company must be of a most mild 
and unexciting description. 

" Now, pray, all of you," said Evelyn, *' be 
quiet, and don't let father have the satisfac- 
tion of thinking he disappoints us, for I see 
by his wicked look that he is only teasing. I 
know it's some ancient General, like Sir 
Archibald himself, or that crabbed old 
mummy. Sir B. D." 

" Gently, gently, Evelyn," chimed in Mrs. 
Talbot. 

" Mother, dear, don't look so grave. It's 
father's fault ; he's exciting all the venom in 
my nature. I know there is nothing," she 
went on, with a comic air of disgust and a 
dignified attempt to hide it. 

The Rector continued to drink his tea 
leisurely, and between each mouthful he let 
fall a word — 
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^' Company — is expected — not old Generals 
— a large party — Lord and Lady Rothley — 
young men.'' 

As he reached this climax a rush was 
made at him to hear more, and even Lady 
Katherine roused herself from her placid un- 
concemedness. 

" Lady Rothley," said she. " Well, I am 
surprised ! She, of all women, to bury her- 
self in Cornwall — the last thing I should have 
expected. But now,'' she continued, with a 
perplexed expression creeping over her face, 
"I do wonder what on earth she comes for, 
and what her motive can be." 

Mary Talbot particularly objected to that 
search for hidden motives in the most ordinary 
actions of our neighbours. 

'* Why she comes ? " said she. " Let us 
suppose, if we are obliged to suppose some- 
thing, that she comes for the usual reasons 
that influence people to visit their friends." 

" But that's the point," said Lady Kathe- 
rine, with an air of profound mystification, 
such as a Foreign Minister might be sup- 
posed to feel if he heard rumours of a forth- 
coming rendezvous between one great poten- 
tate and the Prime Minister of another, 
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under the plea of taking the waters at the 
same place, and scented in consequence a 
European crisis. " There is a reason, depend 
upon it, which for the life of me I cannot 
fathom. Sir Archibald Mackenzie is not a 
friend of hers, and Lady Rothley" — these 
words she pronounced with impressive gravity 
— *' never acts without a motive." 

Considering that she was an exceedingly 
silly woman, Lady Katherine had a curious 
knack of stumbling upon a truth which es- 
caped the observation of others more astute. 
In this particular instance. Lady Katherine^s, 
wits were sharpened by keen personal interest 
in all that concerned Lady Rothley, and she 
continued to mutter, 

" No, I can't understand ; she is not a 
woman to come all this way for nothing.'* 

" At any rate,'' replied Mary, with as much 
asperity as her kindly nature could assume, 
" her motives concern herself alone, but I am 
heartily glad she is coming.'^ 

** Herbert, Herbert,'^ resumed Lady Kathe- 
rine, relapsing into her usual plaintive drawl, 
** I want to hear all about it ; you are so un- 
satisfactory with your scraps of news ; do 
come and sit down. When does she come ? 
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And how long does she stay ? Is Miss 
Mackenzie to be out ? What men are 
coming ? Does she bring any daughters ? " 

'* Unsatisfactory/' said Herbert, laughing, 
** I call that positively ungrateful. In spite 
of your contemptuous indifference I allowed 
you to hear my news, and you accuse me of 
being unsatisfactory. However, lefs see," 
said he, good-humouredly, counting on his 
fingers. First, 'When are they coming?' 
You see I include the husband. I believe in 
about ten days. Second, ' How long do they 
stay ? ' Don't know. Third, ' Do they bring 
any girls ?' Haven't an idea." 

*' Oh, how tiresome you are ! " interrupt- 
ing him. " You must know that it is most 
important for me to become intimate with 
Lady Rothley, which, with that sort of 
woman, can't be done in a hurry. One 
must have time and opportunities, and a 
place like this is the very thing, if only one 
has time. You might have thought of this, 
and found out particulars. And then, about 
the men?" 

'* If you had not interrupted me I was 
going to tell you that Sir Archibald has 
persuaded Colonel Malcolm to stay over this 
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party, and has told him to invite some young 
men, and among them Lionel Beresford, who 
is a kind of ward of his. Now that's posi- 
tively all I know.'* 

And the Rector moved ofF, and established 
himself by the couch of his crippled girl at 
some little distance. 

His wife still hovered about like an animal 
scenting danger to its young, and determined 
to avert it ; only, in this case, the danger was 
to her husband, the danger of a discussion 
tending to a long argument, and not unfre- 
quently to hot words, between the brother and 
sister. Mary Talbot hated arguments, and 
her efforts to separate these two when a dis- 
cussion seemed imminent were very comicaL 

Before the arrival of Lady Katherine she 
had held a solemn conclave with her husband. 

" What's the use," she said, " of arguing 
with Katherine ? She delights in it, and 
never wants to be convinced, and all you 
say runs like water off the proverbial duck's 
back ; you lose your temper, and I hate the 
children to see that. Herbert, you must be 
patient." 

" Very well," he answered, laughing. '* I 
promise, at any rate, to avoid all occasions of 
controversy ; but then, Mary, you must pre- 
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vent the dear soul from advancing any of her 
extraordinary theories, and from quoting 
jargon about her society before me. This 
same society has spoilt, by its worldly wis- 
dom, as amiable a girl as ever lived. When 
I think what Kate was in her young days, 
and what she has become, it absolutely 
sickens me to hear the name of society, as 
she uses it. It makes me forget that it com- 
prises what is best and noblest, and is not 
confined to the wretched, gossiping, idle set 
of people whom she calls by that name." 

'* True enough, but she is a kind soul with 
it all, and remember, she is our guest ; and, 
Herbert, do promise me that you will be for- 
bearing with her.'' 

'* Yes, I promise ; only will you remember 
that there are some things I can't bear in 
silence ? " 

With which rather vague concession she 
had to be content, promising herself, how- 
ever, to mount guard over her sister-in-law, 
and thus ward off collisions. For the inter- 
vening time she redoubled her energies to set 
all things in order in her home, and in the 
village, that during the visit she might have 
leisure for the duties of hospitality, and also 
for those of amateur policeman. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

When her brother left her side Lady 
Katherine sat on with a puzzled expression. 
Then a glimmer of light seemed to break over 
her, and she called to her eldest daughter. 

" Laura, do you know this Lionel Beres- 
ford who is coming to the Priory ? *' Lady 
Katherine had frequently to appeal to her 
daughters' memories to assist her in the 
matter of acquaintances, and it was well when 
one of them was at hand to extricate her from 
the tangles of her imagination. She had a 
way of confounding names, and of placing the 
sins of one on to the shoulders of another, 
that was perplexing alike to herself and to her 
hearers. " At any rate, I am sure I have 
heard something about him. He got into 
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some scrape, some love affair, or money 
affair, or-or something." 

'* I never heard of anything particular, 
Mamma, except the fact that he lives in a fast 
set, and is extravagant, and plays like all the 
other men. I believe married women are 
most in his line. No, we don't know him,'' 

'* Ah, yes ; but I know there was some 
story. Ah, I remember, about Mrs. Rivers ; 
what was it ? They ran away, or something." 

Mary sat on thorns. To stop Lady 
Katherine she knew, by former experience, 
was hopeless. She was indignant at such 
topics being discussed at all, but especially 
before girls. Her own, luckily, were not near, 
so at present all her faculties were absorbed 
in the endeavour to keep Herbert from over- 
hearing the conversation. Fortunately, Lady 
Katherine' s voice was not a penetrating one. 
" If Laura would but hold her tongue," 
thought Mary. This last hope was speedily 
dashed, Laura's former apathy, when it was a 
question of local gossip, being effectually dis- 
pelled by recalling more exciting events in 
London society, and she answered with 
vivacity, and with rather a shrill voice, 

'* Oh, you're thinking of Jem Fortescue^ 
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about whom Mrs. Rivers made such a goose- 
of herself ; but they didn't run away, Jem was 
too wide awake for that, and declined to run 
away with her. Her husband made an awful 
row, and — '* 

'* Laura,*' called out her uncle, in a sharp, 
displeased tone of voice. Mary Talbot in a 
last effort had joined him by Amy's side, and 
was talking incoherently in the endeavour to 
drown his niece's voice. *' Laura, I am utterly 
shocked ; I won't endure your speaking in that 
improper and objectionable way." 

He had risen and crossed over to them,, 
lowering his tone that Amy should not hear. 
But he would never, by silence, condone what 
he considered to be wrong. 

" Oh ! Uncle Herbert, I did not know you 
were listening," said Laura, colouring, for 
though she had a wilful spirit, she would not 
have dared to speak of such things had she 
known that her uncle was within earshot. 

There was no harm in the girl, but she was 
encouraged by her mother in this questionable 
kind of gossip, without attaching much im- 
portance to what she said. 

" It matters not that I overheard it," was 
the reply ; " but that you should talk of such 
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things, Laura, you are either relating a story 
of grave sin, which should fill you with shame 
and horror, or what is, I trust, more likely, 
you are repeating idle gossip, probably ex- 
aggerated, possibly untrue. In either case 
you should shrink from alluding to such 
matters at all, but to speak of them in a jest- 
ing tone — for shame, Laura." 

Laura's eyes filled with tears, and the 
Rector, seeing this, drew her to him and 
kissed her. He had a tender heart, especially 
for the young, and he felt that her mother was 
more to blame than herself. 

" There, dear," he said, " you and I will 
talk of this another time ; meanwhile, go and 
join your cousins. I see Evelyn is in a fever 
of impatience to begin the match." 

Then Herbert turned gravely to his sister. 
The dreaded moment had arrived. This 
time Mrs. Talbot could not interfere, and 
Lady Katherine fully deserved the castigation 
she would receive. Mary only wished there 
was a hope of her profiting by it ; but feeling 
sceptical on the point, she glanced round to 
see if any diversion was at hand, and with 
thankful joy beheld a maid-servant hastily 
crossing the lawn. 
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" Somebody wanting you, Herbert/' ske 
said. *' Do go and see what is the matter; 
and suppose," turning to her sister-in-law, 
"we go and see this famous match they 
have been so eager about;" and, briskly 
gathering up her work, she prepared to depart. 

But, alas 1 the maid had followed the girls, 
who were half-way to the tennis ground, and 
was speaking in a low voice to Maud and 
Evelyn. Lady Katherine was not to be 
baulked. 

'* You go, Mary," she said. " I wish to 
speak to my brother." 

As there is no law, written or unwritten, to 
prevent a sister from speaking to her brother, 
if that brother permits himself to be spoken 
to, Mary retired crestfallen, ignominiously 
beaten, and leaving her sister-in-law in posses- 
sion of the field. 

When Mary had gone, Lady Katherine 
smoothed out her dress, laid down her work, 
and leant back in her chair, as one prepared 
for action, a placid smile at the same time 
pervading her plump, foolish face. Though 
displeased at what she called her brother's 
onslaught upon poor Laura, she was delighted 
at the thought of a long argument with hiiDi 
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imdisturbed by Mary's vigilant supervision. 
She was invariably worsted in these en- 
counters, but was equally ready to return to 
the charge on the next opportunity. Lady 
Katherine loved an argument, or what she 
called one, as Mary hated it. 

" Now, Herbert,'' she began, in a drawling, 
querulous voice, " you are very hard on poor 
Laura ; it's all quite true. Now she reminds 
me of it, I quite remember all about Mrs. 
Rivers and Jem Fortescue." 

" Then, for Heaven's sake, forget it again," 
whispered Mary, in anxious tones, as she 
flitted back on some pretext ; '' you know how 
it worries your brother to hear these things 
talked about. Do, dear Kate, change the 
subject." 

"You here, Mary? I thought you were 
gone to see the lawn-tennis. As to for- 
getting," she said, quite willing to turn on 
a new foe, " one can't forget these things, 
and one can't help them. The girls told me 
that Mrs. Rivers' conduct was disgraceful all 
through the season, and at the breakfast at 

H House we all marked the impudent 

way in which she fastened herself on the poor 
man. It was the B girls who told mine 
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that she tried to get him to elope. One does 
not forget these things, Mary," she finished, 
with a lofty tone of outraged virtue, as if 
her remembering them would have some 
beneficent effect upon the proprieties of 
life. 

*' Katherine,*' said her brother, in a stem 
tone, and sitting down with an air so deter- 
mined that Mary fled at once, ''you may say 
you cannot help these things happening, or 
forget them when they have happened, but 
you can help repeating them, and descanting 
on them, as if they were mere matters of 
trivial gossip. It's shameful that young girls, 
aye, and for that matter, that old women, or 
men, or indeed anyone, should take pleasure 
in these tales. How cruel and malicious, if 
they are false, as, thank God, they often are, 
but if true, think, Katherine " — and he laid his 
hand impressively on her arm, as if to compel 
her serious attention — " think of the horrible 
sin and misery involved, of which you speak 
with such cheerful equanimity, you, who deem 
yourself a good woman ! Yes," he continued, 
waxing more wrathful as he proceeded, " the 
harm that is done by the venom of malignant 
slanderers is measurable, and carries its own 
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antidote, since few believe the stories they 
propagate, while the misery that is wrought 
by the chattering of so-called good-natured 
women is simply incalculable." 

Fortunately, at this moment, a diversion 
was effected by the return of the girls, who, 
with tears standing in their eyes, were speak- 
ing to their mother in low tones of genuine 
distress. 

The Rector hastened to them, saying, 

*' What is it, my dears ; what has hap- 
pened ? " 

And Lady Katherine was left, bridling with 
indignation, partly at the well-deserved lecture 
administered to her, but, still more, at being 
baulked of the crushing rejoinder she had 
been preparing for this brother, who, she 
said, " never saw things as other people 
saw them." 

In a few minutes Mary Talbot joined her, 
and, in answer to the fretful enquiries, told the 
mournful cause of Herbert's leaving her thus 
unceremoniously. 

It was a pitiful tale, so common in its com- 
mencement, so pathetic in its close. The 
sudden death of an illegitimate infant, leav- 
ing a poor young creature, the victim of 
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brutality and bitterly repentant, distractecT 
with grief. 

During the recital Lady Katherine had 
emitted sundry gasps, groans, and inarticulate 
words of indignation, signs, as Mary, believed, 
of her sympathy with the girl and wrath 
against the brutal parents. 

" YouVe a kind heart, Kate. I knew you 
would feel for her," said Mary, with affec- 
tionate warmth ; but this virtuous matron shook 
her off as if to escape contamination. " Where 
are my girls, my poor innocent girls ? ** she 
exclaimed. 

" Laura and Helen ? '' asked Mary, won- 
deringly. 

She did not seize the point of that irrelevant 
remark, nor understand why the unquestioned 
innocence of her nieces should be brought to 
bear on the matter, and, looking at Lady 
Katherine, she waited for further enlighten- 
ment. 

"My poor children," continued Lady Kathe- 
rine, assuming a tragic air which, emanating 
from her portly person, and contrasting with 
the feeble and vapid expression of her face, 
had an indescribably droll' effect, " that they 
should be subjected to— to— scenes of degra- 
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dation such as this ; '^ and she waved her hand 
towards the grass and flowers, apparently 
designating these as "such," for there were 
no other objects in view. 

For once Mary Talbot felt thankful for the 
approach of her husband, whom she saw 
coming towards them. She was beginning 
to seize the drift of her sister-in-law's tirade, 
and felt thoroughly vicious, as she saw, in 
imagination, the vials of wrath poured out on 
the offender. 

'' Herbert, Herbert," gasped his sister, 
looking so exceedingly imbecile, as she still 
attempted the tragic air, that the Rector 
burst out laughing. 

'* What has come to you, Kate ? Heaven 
knows I don't feel in a laughing mood, but 
your face is enough to make a cat laugh.. 
Have you seen a ghost or a mad dog, or 
— Kate, what is the matter ? " 

" No laughing matter," said Lady Katherine, 
in a sepulchral tone. '* Herbert, this must be 
stopped. I am too shocked, too scandalized. 
I have not words to express my horror," and 
she flapped her eyes,. and swung her fat hands. 
in helpless perplexity. 

VOL. !• L 
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" But, once more, what do you mean — 
what must be stopped — what horror ?'* 

As she did not answer, he was about to 
leave her, and Lady Katherine had to abandon 
her theatrical air and speak out promptly, lest 
her brother should escape her ; she could do 
this when driven td it. 

" Did I hear rightly? Did Mary say the 
wretched creature had lost her il-le-gi-ti-mate 
child?" 

" I don't know if Mary said it, but it is 
a fact." 

'' lUegi-ti-mate ? " 

" Even so, poor little Nellie." 

" Herbert, I beg you not to move ; sit still. 
This must be — ^ventilated." 

In the midst of his vexation, the Rector 
could not forbear the rejoinder, "The cot- 
tages, do you mean, of the poor people ? I 
wish indeed they could be." 

" Herbert, this is unseemly jesting on an — 
an unsavoury subject." She stopped, feeling 
that so grandiloquent a sentence should be 
allowed time, so that its full import might be 
impressed on her hearer. 

Her brother was tapping with his foot and 
drawing patterns with his stick on the gravel 
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walk, omens of a coming storm, of which she 
remembered the signs of old. Determined to 
have her say before it burst, Lady Katherine 
precipitately abandoned her lofty style, and in 
her usual feeble tones wailed out her horror 
and indignation. 

" That you, a clergyman, should encourage 
vice, should allow your daughters to associate 
with abandoned women (my own daughters, 
thank God, not even knowing that vice ex- 
isted), that you should uphold a profligate 
outcast," &c., &c., till at length she abruptly 
collapsed. 

An increased tapping and the execution of 
still more eccentric patterns on the gravel, had 
been the only signs that her brother was listen- 
ing. There was a pause when she ceased. 
Then he rose to his feet, and with a stem 
frown and lowering brow, he spoke, at first in 
measured tones, but gathering force as he pro- 
ceeded — 

" Katherine, even from you," he said, ''such 
a farrago of imbecile trash astonishes me. 
Your girls not know that vice exists ? I wish 
to God they did not hear it made a jest of. I 
wish to God they did not hear liaisons, your 
fashionable name for infidelities of married 
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p^plje, lightly spoken of! I wish to God 
they were not taken to theatres to see shame- 
less creatures, whose photographs in the shop 
windows should bring a blush to the face of 
any decent woman ; theatres kept up by the 
vices of the very men you receive in your 
houses ; theatres in which impurities are 
uttered, scenes enacted, and indecencies ex- 
hibited^ and from which any girls should turn 
with horror, aye, and their mothers too, if it 
cpmes to that. Do you niean to tell me they 
knpw nothing, guess nothing of the lives of 
those miserable beings, hear no allusions con- 
nqcting their names with those of the men 
they meet ? Not know that vice exists ? Stuff 
and nonsense ! Why, only half an hour ago, 
Laura was talking of it, and you, her mother, 
listening in complacent satisfaction, Pshaw ! 
Katherin^, for mercy's sake, away with these 
wretched shams.'' 

He paused for want of breath, and Lady 
Katherine, hc^lf-frightened by his vehemence, 
shed a few tears, and, hastily retiring from her 
position of attacker, moaned forth her feebly 
defence. 

'' But Herbert, I assure you, before girls w^ 
ke(Ej) up the strictest decorum in-^in llingvt^ge. 
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Nothing coarse comes to their e^rs. We doh^t 
' call a spade a spade.' *' 

She ^oke exultingly, as inferring thait her 
lifeces wefre not treated with the same reti- 
cence awidng the ^' abandoned wortiet^," whose 
s^iety they freqtiented. 

"It's a pity, my dear," retorted Herbert, 
''[that you talk of spades at all in that sense^'' 

" And, Herbert, girls do not, at least are not 
supposed to know, about— about — " waving 
her hand as if to include all things animate 
an inanimate — *' about anything they ought 
not to know about, and," concluding with 
triumph, " they don't make friends of im- 
proper people." 

"No! they don't try to raise them from 
the abyss into which they have fallen, maybe, 
by others' sin more than their own. They dott't 
try to rescue them ; they only stare at them, 
get amusement from them. Katherine, do 
you seriously believe that the sight of this 
poor young creature, innocent of all evil 
intent, nay, nobly relinquishing the man she 
loved, and returning to her miserable home 
sooner than live in sin, do you mean that the 
association with her, aye, and of others wfto 
have sinned but are penitent, that theSe 
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could harm a pure-minded girl ? No, Kate ;. 
it is a trite saying, but a true one, that igno- 
rance is not innocence, though often confused 
with it. It is not the knowledge that sin 
exists, but the making light of it, condoning 
it — this is what contaminates and lowers the 
tone of the mind.'' 

*' But, Herbert, I don't understand you ; I 
thought you did not object to theatres." 

" No more I do, in a broad sense. But 
there are theatres and theatres. Who dreams 
of objecting to plays, decent in themselves,, 
and played in seemly language by actors of 
good character, of whom, and of actresses too, 
I know there are hundreds, all honour to 
them for rising above the temptations of their 
profession ! But there, Kate, I must leave 
you now to see after this poor girl. We 
were great friends once," he said, patting her 
shoulder affectionately, *' and if I sometimes 
speak too sharply, it is, dear old girl, that I 
cannot bear to see you dragged down into a 
quagmire of shams and utterly false pre- 
tences." 

Lady Katherine was easily appeased. 
Though silly and muddleheaded, she had a 
warm heart, and Herbert had been her 
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favourite brother. But her closing remark 
justified Mary's scepticism as to any good 
that would come from reasoning with her. 

"Ah, well, Herbert, you may be right 
about your girls as clergyman's daughters, 
but I stick to my point. It is very improper 
for girls to know about such depraved crea- 
tures as this Parsons girl, and I shall beg 
Mary not to let her name be mentioned before 
mine." 

Happily, the Rector was by this time out of 
hearing, and thus the interview terminated 
peacefully. And Lady Katherine, reverting 
to Lady Rothley^s expected visit, was able to 
comfort herself with the hope of being able to 
secure an intimacy which had long been one 
of the main objects of her desire. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Two young men dashed into the Paddington 
Station, as the express for Truro was at the 
point of starting, nearly knocking each other 
down in their haste. 

'' Hullo, how are you ? " 

" How d'ye do? Here," thrusting half a 
crown into the hands of the paper boy, 
^'Morning Post and Sporting Times ; look 
sharp." 

" Take your seats, gentlemen ; time's up." 

They tumbled in, scarcely recognising each 
other in the bustle, and, for the first few 
moments, the compartment was a confused 
mass of newspapers, cloaks, walking-sticks, 
umbrellas, and bags. They had flown past 
Slough ere they had stowed their impedi- 
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menta into all the available places^ and had 
settled into their seats. 

"What beastly things trains are, never 
waiting a moment for a fellow," said Lionel 
Beresford. 

" Who'd have thought of meeting you 
here? Give us a light," returned James 
Dennett, junior. 

Some minutes of silence, and of puffing of 
cigars, ensued, as they extended themselves 
in reposeful attitudes. 

" You're going to your place, I suppose ?" 
said Lionel, at last. " By-the-bye, you've 
been booked since I saw you. Wish you joy, 
and all that sort of thing." 

" Thanks ; yes, I've gone and done it, and 
I'm a lucky fellow. Do you know Lady 
Margaret ? I'm going down to meet her now, 
at Sir Archibald Mackenzie's." 

" The deuce you are. Well, that's a rum 
go. I'm going there, too. Dear old George 
Malcolm, who's a tremendous chum of Sir 
Archibald's, wrote to invite me to go there for 
the partridges. Tell me about them ; you axe 
neighbours, aren't you ? " 

" Well, not exactly, fifteen miles or so, too 
far for driving, except to see the Priory. My 
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people take anybody staying with them to see 
it. And, by Jove, it is a jolly place. But old 
Mackenzie's a crusty chap, never sees any- 
body hardly. I can't think how he comes to 
have a party now. My future parents-in-law, 
the Rothleys, are there. I suppose the Mac- 
kenzie girPs coming out.'' 

''Ah, there's a girl, is there? What sort 
is she — a regular Y. P., I suppose ? " 

''I've only seen her once, and that's long 
ago; seemed then a plain sort of girl, and 
stupid ; but my people say she is handsome, 
clever, and blue. Sets up for being unlike 
other people, didn't want to come out, and all 
that." 

" I see, sort of stuck-up prig." 

" Don't know about that. George Malcolm 
told my mother she was charming, and he 
ought to know ; he's always at the Priory. 
What an out and out good fellow he seems." 

'' I believe you," said Lionel, rousing him- 
self into animation, " a regular trump. He's 
got me out of no end of scrapes ; the last was 
a narrow shave, though," stroking his mous- 
tache meditatively. 

" Does he pay up freely ? " 

" Hang it all, a fellow can't sponge on a 
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man like him. He's the most generous man 
alive, and would give me his last stiver.'* 

'*But he's rich, isn't he? And a sort of 
guardian of yours? " 

*' Well, no ; my poor mother was left a 
widow, and died when I was a child, and she 
asked the Colonel to look after me ; but my 
regular guardian was old General N." 

" What sort of a chap was he ? " 

" Beast," answered Lionel, laconically. 

" Well, then there's Lord — , you are his- 
heir ? " 

" Yes, heir to a paltry Irish Viscount cy, 
without a house or an acre of land. All that's 
in his own power, worse luck to him." 

" He got you into Parliament, though. By 
Jove ! I was astonished when I heard of it. I 
didn't think it was in your line." 

*' Well, no, it isn't, and I was awfully sur- 
prised myself. Fact is, the fellow who sat for 
the borough died suddenly, and they shoved 
me in as a warming-pan for the son of another 
old chap who owns the best part of the 
place." 

After this, the two young men subsided into 
silence, smoked, read the papers, and finally 
slept. 
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Lionel Beresford was a tnan of the orditiaty 
type, not better, but certainly not worse, than 
his fellows ; a good-looking, good-tempered, 
easy-going creature, always ready to do a 
kindness to a chum, which generally tneant 
backing bills tb any amount, superbly oblivious 
of the fact that if his friend came to grief some- 
one else must find the money, as he never had 
a farthing to call his own. He was heir to a 
half-paralysed old man, a distant cousin, who 
Was known to have bequeathed away from the 
title everything that was not entailed. A bad 
look out for Lionel, present and future, as it 
put him in a false position. Almost needless 
to say, he was extravagant, and had more th^n 
dnce, as he expressed it, " escaped by the 
skin of his teeth '' from a deVil of a row. But 
he had pulled through hitherto, chiefly through 
the kind offices of Colonel Malcolm, who was 
fond of the lad. He was immensely popular, 
and, in common parlance, not half a " bad 
sort." 

As the train drew up at the station where 
they were to alight, the two were peacefully 
sleeping, quite deaf to the shrill, shouting 
voices of the guards. Fortunately, youftg 
Dennett was well known on the line, and the 
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station-master being on the look-out for him^ 
they were extricated in time, all their para- 
phernalia being tumbled out on the platform 
in an incongruous heap. A waggonette from 
the Priory was awaiting them, and they were 
informed by the officials that the rest of the 
" party '' had arrived by an earlier train ; the 
fact of a " party '* arriving at the Priory having 
evidently impressed itself on the minds of 
those functionaries as an event of immense 
local importance. 

On arrival at the Priory, they were received 
with punctilious politeness by their host, and 
were duly presented to the young hostess. 
Thus was inaugurated the opening scene of 
the drama, destined to influence the future of 
most of those assembled at the old Manor 
House. 

The guests had duly arrived. It was an 
ordeal for the young Agnes, after the life of 
utter seclusion she had hitherto led ; but her 
gr^^ce and high breeding carried her through 
it successfully. Lady Rothley, in the course 
of the first evening, was able to pronounce to 
her crony, Mr. Maitland, the brief verdict, 
" She'll do.'' He fully comprehended all that 
was implied for Agnes' s future in that sentence. 
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Lady Rothley had now only to carry out 
the plans upon which she had determined, in 
the event of Agnes satisfying her fastidious 
taste. The preliminary manoeuvre was to pro- 
pitiate the father ; the victory to be achieved 
was to present, to chaperone, and finally to 
marry the daughter. 

Lady Rothley was not one to let her talents 
rust for want of use. That she might not 
have been quite so interested in Agnes, had 
she been awkward and ill-favoured, is only to 
say that she was human. In that case she 
would have altered her plans to suit the case, 
and might probably have been content with 
less ambitious projects ; but she would not 
have left Agnes to her fate even had she 
squinted or been humpbacked. That some 
4clat would rest on the presenting a handsome 
heiress is indisputable ; but that would be but 
the incidental reward. 

The first few days passed pleasantly enough. 
The men shot and fished, the ladies occa- 
sionally joining them at luncheon. In general 
conversation Agnes did not shine ; but Lady 
Rothley's quick faculties at once divined that 
her silence did not arise from stupidity. There 
was something peculiar about her. The in- 
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telligence and originality of the few observa- 
tions which Lady Rothley drew from her 
showed a mind of no common order, and she 
decided that in London Agnes would have a 
marked success. There was a stately sim- 
plicity in her way of doing the honours of her 
father's house that charmed the older element 
in the society, though with younger people 
Agnes never got on so well. Lady Rothley 
was able, with truth, to compliment Sir Archi- 
bald on his daughter's beauty, manner, and 
innate dignity, which left nothing to be 
desired. 

In the meantime the Rector's sister was in 
a flutter of delight ; she pursued Lady Roth- 
ley into corners, pounced upon her in walks, 
and waylaid her in her visits to the Rectory, 
boring that lady not a little. 

" Generally," she said to Mr. Maitland, '' I 
can escape from a bore, but this one baffles 
me. She don't notice my yawns, she don't 
see through my excuses to get away from her. 
She's like a teasing insect — not a bee, for 
she's not useful ; not a wasp, for she doesn't 
sting ; but rather a half-torpid bluebottle, that 
one flicks away, and it buzzes back, as fat and 
drowsy as ever. How can she be the sister 
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of that most delightful of men, Herbert 
Talbot ? '' 

" It is difficult to believe it/' said Mr. Mait- 
land. " Lady Katherine used to be good- 
humoured and amiable, though never very 
wise, and when I first knew her she was liked 
by almost everyone. After she married old 
Toler, she subsided for a time into a rich 
squire's wife, occupied with her babies, though 
very sore at having married so differently from 
her sisters. He, it must be confessed, is 
somewhat bucoHc, like his beasts.'* 

"Then what made her change into the 
intolerable bore that she has now become ? " 

" Well, as her girls grew up, she developed 
a mania for being a fine lady, and she worked 
and worried to that intent, inducing the poor 
man to stand for the county, and what was 
still more extraordinary, prevailing upon the 
magnates to support him and the people to 
vote for him. It is surprising how women of 
this description do work round and round till 
they get their own way." 

** It does not surprise me ; the dropping of 
water will wear away a stone, and I can con^ 
ceive the great men, and the small ones too, 
voting, for anything or anybody^ just to get 
rid of her." 
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Lady Rothley was victimised that very 
afternoon, making a comical appeal to Mr. 
Maitland not to leave her too long, but to 
come to her rescue in a quarter of an hour. 

" Just for so long, and no longer, I feel I 
cam stand it,'' said she, as Lady Katherine, 
her inane face beaming with satisfaction, ap- 
proached, and, with an insinuating smile, ex- 
claimed, 

, " Now, dear Lady Rothley, this is lucky ; 
how delightful to find you alone at last. The 
very thing I have so much wished — to have, a 
nice long comfortable chat'* At the word 
"long," Lady Rothley felt a yawn already 
incipient ; how could she stand a quarter of 
an hour? *' And I should like your opinion 
and advice, because you are such an autho- 
rity upon all points connected with society/' 
drawled Lady Katherine, shaking her head 
sagiaciously. ^* Now about the people one 
lives with, there is the difficulty. People not 
in one's coterie want ojie to notice them, 
whilie those in other sets — " she hesitated. 

"Will not perhaps notice us. Is that what 
you niean ? " mischievously chimed in Lady 
Rbthlfey. "But I can give no help in this 
matter. I hate all sets; and belong to none/* 

VOL. I. M 
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"Oh surely, dear Lady Rothley, you are 
too modest." 

" Modest/' said Lady Rothley, " what has 
modesty got to do with it ? " 

" I mean, that you belong to the best set 
— ^you are at the small, select dances, where 
Royalty, and the young married women and 
the beauties go, and — and — " 

"Oh, you call that the best set, do you ? 
Well, if it is, I certainly do not belong to it. I 
seldom go to those balls, as they are not so 
amusing for girls." 

" But," persisted Lady Katherine, " if one 
is not seen at those places, one feels to be 
nobody, and — " 

" I should be sorry," rather haughtily 
replied Lady Rothley, " to depend for being 
somebody upon any set of people." 

This was quite true ; she was far too in- 
dependent to belong to any clique. She took 
her own way, perfectly indifferent to what any 
one said or thought. 

" Then there is another point on which I 
should like to speak to you. You are, I think, 
some distant connection of my sister-in-law, 
Mary Talbot, and — and you know my brother 
and his peculiarities." 
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" Mary Talbot is my first cousin. I cer- 
tainly know your brother, and his excel- 
lencies, which, perhaps, indeed, amount to a 
peculiarity, and there are no people for whom 
I have a greater respect than for Herbert 
and' his wife." 

" Oh, yes, of course in their way, but I 
liave been much shocked at the manner in 
which they bring up their girls — allowing, nay 
encouraging them in most improper con- 
versation, and letting them associate with 
people to whom my daughters would not 
speak." 

" The Talbot girls badly brought up- 
talking improperly ! " Lady Rothley was so 
taken aback, that she lost her presence of 
mind. The woman might be a fool, but 
she could hardly invent such an unlikely 
story. 

Lady Katherine was delighted at the im- 
pression she had produced, and, expanding in 
the presence of the luminary whose intimacy 
had been so much desired, she drew her chair 
confidentially near to that of Lady Rothley, 
and poured into her unwilling and much 
bored ears the whole history of Ellen Par- 
sons, entreating Lady Rothley to use her in- 
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ffetoce wit^ their fath-cr and mother to save 
those poor girls frowi eontammatiom. Lady 
Rowley turned upon her with contempt. 

" M you caJl that oontamina^tion, we difiear 
as to the meaning of the woi^d. What you 
have just told me makes me more fond ^f 
them than ever. How touching, how kind ! 
Oh, that's so like Mary, always fearfess and 
1>ravte in doing right." 

Mr. Maitland opportundy appearing, the 
conversation abruptly ended. 

" K," as Lady Rothley afterwards te- 
marked, '* you can call it conversation ; 
inane, ill-natured twaddle from her, mid im- 
t^ecile autswers from me. I wws so angty^ 
so astonished, that irwtted dt ^m^hkig her 
absur<HtieSi as I wisfeed, I d?diveiied myself 
0^ 1*re merest platitudes. Mt. M^idsmd, I 
will not endure it, and I look to you for pro- 
tection in future,'* 

The conversation teft Lady Catherine's 
mind in a state of chaos. At all ti«n«s. Lady 
5to^ley's quick, incisive words bewilHeiaed 
hjCT. She had not mastered the i»eaning of 
one sentence befbre that' lady would dfiut off 
to anotlier point, altogether eluding her gmep. 
IMs titne, Lady RbtWiey was at Itoe ^her 
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■end of the garden before Lady Katherine 
discovered that she had left her. 

'' Ah ! I always say," shaking her head, 
**' that there is a certain obtuseness about 
-dear Lady Rothley. She does not readily 
seize one's meaning. I must explain it again, 
and get her to speak to Mary.'* 



. t 



CHAPTER XV. 

Having completed her conquest of Sir 
Archibald, and advanced in the good graces 
of Agnes, a somewhat more difficult task, 
Lady Rothley held a conference with Mr. 
Maitland, and, like a wise general, sat down 
to count the forces at her disposal for the 
ensuing campaign. 

" I am delighted," she said, " with both 
Sir Archibald and his daughter. He is one 
of the old school, of whom we have so few 
left, and as for the girl, mark my words, she'll 
make a stir in society." 

" I don't think she will be popular among 
the young men or the girls," said Maitland.^ 
" She is perfectly civil, but undisguisedly in- 
different to everybody, and there is a certain 
haughtiness and stand-offishness in her man- 
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ner to young men that I don't think those of 
the present day will stand. For girls, even 
or that charming little Evelyn Talbot, she 
don't seem to care the least." 

" No, that's true," said Lady Rothley, '' I 
can't make out those girls ; though intimate, 
there seems some undercurrent of — not 
exactly dislike — one scarcely knows what it 
is between them ; with London girls one 
would say rivalry, but of course that's im- 
possible here. Agnes, at any rate, has seen 
no one she can care for." 

'* I don't know about that. George Mal- 
colm is captivating enough to take any girl's 
fancy." 

'' Quite true, and women have been com- 
pletely fascinated by him ; but she evidently 
thinks of him merely as her guardian, and her 
father's friend, and as for him, if he thinks of 
anyone, it is of Evelyn. By-the-bye," Lady 
Rothley went on musingly, " how would that 
do ? He'll be Lord Garnford, and have plenty 
of money. She is of just as good family as 
he is, and such a dear, bright little thing." 

" Make a note of it, like Captain Cuttle," 
returned Maitland, laughing. 

" You may laugh, but I will make a note of 
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it," answered Lady Rothley meditative^. 
*' Meantime, I think I shall invite Evelyn to 
stay with me in the season. Two girls, not 
relations, rather help each other. Never mind 
Agnes' s haughtiness ; her beauty — ^wait till 
you see her dressed by me — and her money 
together will compensate. A very good 
thing for these young men of the day if 
they do get some snubbing ; it will do them 
good ; but of course it must be backed by 
money and position.'^ 

The conference broke up, and it will be 
seen for once that Lady Rothley's penetra- 
tion was at fault, the credit for which be- 
longed partly to Malcolm. He had bravely 
and successfully carried out his unselfish 
purpose, for while watching Agnes narrowly, 
he spoke to her but little, and when he did 
speak, it was pointedly in a tone of mere 
friendship. Anyone having the clue to the 
situation, however, would have seen that he 
was acting, and that he greatly overacted his 
part. Lady Rothley had already destined 
Agnes and Lionel for each other, though 
nothing could have appeared more unpromis- 
ing than her prospect of success. Colonel 
Malcolm was even pained at the utter in- 
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-difference, almost ifislike, each had inspired 
in the other ; he had hoped that, for his sake, 
the two beings who were so curiously bound 
to him would have become friendly. Agnes, 
however, thought Lionel too free and easy in 
his manners, and his chaffy style of conversa- 
tion (if poor LioneFs slip-slop could be called 
conversation) ofiended her taste, refined and 
raised by association with such men as 
<jeorge Malcolm and her father, while Lionel 
<:oanfided in the smoking-room to James Den- 
nett that *' the Mackenzie girl, though 
deuoedly handsome, was a dull, stuck-up 
sort of party, and that pretty Evelyn Taibot 
was worth a dozen of her/' 

Lady Rothley bided her time. She had 
theories about marriage, as about everything. 
Money and beauty should mate with poverty 
and rank ; she hated to see an heiress thrown 
away upon a rich nobody ; she also held that 
intellect on both sides was superfluous, and 
would clash. In these respects the advan- 
tages of a marriage between Lionel and 
Agnes were self-evident. On the Other hand, 
Colonel Malcolm with his grand, thoughtful 
temperament, needed a bright, loving com- 
panion, a wife such as Evelyn, to cheer his 
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home. Perhaps for Lady Rothley's theory 
of balance, the measure of virtue in these 
two would overweight the scale, and should 
be rather divided, so as to form two couples- 
of average excellence. But shining lights are 
required now and then ; the balance cannot 
always be adjusted on undeviating principles, 
and great minds are ever prepared to square 
their theories when circumstances require it. 

The party broke up soon after. Evel)m 
had returned to the Rectory, the Rothleys 
and Mr. Maitland proceeding with young 
Dennett to his father's home. Malcolm and 
Lionel were to go together to Aldershot on 
the following day. 

A subtle change had come over Agnes. 
Indignation at Malcolm's manifest preference 
for Evelyn (so she termed it in her wrath) 
had in the beginning exhibited itself by a 
petulant manner when forced to speak to him. 
This phase had latterly given place to a soft, 
gentle mood, which became her well. She 
could not understand this alteration in herself, 
which yet she dimly perceived. Why did she 
not upbraid the old Guardy, as she had often 
done in her childish wrath, for daring to 
transfer his allegiance to another, an allegi-^ 
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ance which she instinctively felt she had 
never fully valued until now that it was lost 
to her ? But was it in truth lost ? Sometimes, 
sthough rarely, she had surprised an anxious 
glance, as if he had not quite ceased ta 
think of his little ward, as he was wont to call 
her, but it would be hastily withdrawn, and he 
would return with renewed pleasure ta 
Evelyn's gay conversation. That was it. 
Evelyn's ever ready flow of spirits seemed to 
endear her to everyone, though Agnes won- 
dered that her old Guardy should like such 
ceaseless gaiety, such ceaseless chatter, as 
she in her wrath called it ; and yet it was not 
anger she now felt, so much as deep dis- 
couragement. She shrank from letting him 
.observe that she was wounded, and often 
affected a gaiety which completely misled 
him. Through all this time no idea of his 
being in love with Evelyn ever crossed her 
imagination. The chivalrous loves of her 
favourite heroes of past ages did not prepare 
her mind for the prosaic flirtations in which 
modem novels instruct the youthful mind, not 
one of which, by the way, had she ever read, 
nor did the orthodox, mild love-tnaking of 
young Dennett and Margaret Selby enlighten 
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her. If she thought of them at all, it 
only to wonder what two such unintfiresting 
people could find to talk about, and to pity 
them for being always paired off together. 
And it must be said, too, for Evelyn that, 
consciously to herself, no thought of tiaat 
kind had come to her. If Agnes had lived 
in the past, her imagination fed with ancient 
lore, so that life as it presented itself m every- 
day garb had for her no definite meaning, the 
practical busy home in which Evelyn hstd 
been reared^ and her own healthy nature, 
^ave little opportunity for the indulgence of 
fancy. Malcolm was a constant visitor at 
the Rectory. He was valued by them all, 
and in her eyes he was the one all- perfect 
being that existed on earth ; but being^ so,, he 
seemed exalted too far above her for any idea 
of love to weave itself round his image. 

To Malcolm the alteration in Agnes 2q>- 
peared as the natural reaction from the KOt- 
wonted excitement of the past weeks. He 
dreaded for her the loneliness that was to 
come, and as Sir Archibald was about to leave 
home, he urged her to accept the Talbots' 
suggestion that she should stay for a while at 
the Rectory. With unaccountable capnce, 
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as it seemed to them all, Agues pleaded sa 
earnestly that she might be allowed to remain 
alt home, and diat her father should not be 
told of the invitation lest he might insist on its 
acceptance, that Malcolm forbore to press her. 

Poor George Malcolm ! His advice was 
sought far and wide; his judgment carried 
weight with men older and more worldly-wise 
tiian himself, but he haxl yet to learn the 
lesson which the anguish of after-life would 
teach him, that the delicate workings of a 
woman's heart cannot be fathomed by the 
blunter perception of the other sex. 

With these two young girls he was power- 
less ; nay, the very insistance with which he 
tried to. awaken affection in the heart of each 
for the other seemed to ahenate them the 
more. The temperaments, the surroundings^ 
the education o£ both, had landed them, so to 
speak, on opposite shores of thought and of 
feeling. These are not necessarily barriers to 
^mpathy. Rather, each might have bor- 
r^w^ed from the other what was wanting in 
hecseit But with Agnes and Evelyn it was 
not so« Could it be that a dim, mysterious 
pia^entiment of die £utura kept them apart in 
the present? 
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With Lionel, Malcolm was equally un- 
successful. With similar pertinacity he 
sought to rouse in Agnes's mind some in- 
terest in the lad, and to induce him to value 
and admire her as he ought. An intimacy 
with her would have been so beneficial to 
Lionel, and he had hoped that, through him- 
self, an almost fraternal kind of feeling might 
have sprung up between them ; but they did 
not take to each other. Poor George 
Malcolm ! 

But few words were spoken at the leave- 
taking between him and his ward. He could 
not trust his self-command when thus brought 
face to face with the bitter fact, for which he 
had tried hard to prepare himself. So 
different is the prospective to the immediate ! 
He waited till the last moment, and then went 
to that part of the garden which adjoined the 
courtyard, near the small door giving entrance 
to the latter, whither he had watched Agnes 
wending her way when they left the breakfast 
table, and there he found her, leaning against 
the low wall which separated the garden from 
the yard. Malcolm looked wistfully in her face. 

" This will be a long parting, dear Agnes," 
he said. 
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She looked up surprised ; she had expected 
^o see him in London even if he did not re- 
turn to the Priory, and she kept her eyes 
wonderingly fixed on his face. 

" Did I not tell you that I intend going 
abroad for a short time, as soon as I get my 
leave, which will probably be before you settle 
in London? Ere we meet again," he tried to 
speak lightly, ** you will have become a gay 
London young lady, and perhaps" — his voice 
would falter, and he paused to regain his 
calmness — ''possibly you will have met some- 
one to oust the old Guardy, and to make his 
future services unnecessary." 

Agnes made a sudden movement, but she 
did not speak. It seemed as if some shadow 
of the future hovered over her as she walked 
silently by his side towards the wicket-gate. 
She had always felt sorrow for his departure, 
and had never shrunk from expressing it, but 
to-day she could not utter her thoughts. 
Only the tears glistened in those glorious 
eyes which she sometimes lifted to his, as if 
unconsciously striving to read some token of 
what was passing in his mind. 

His face, however, was averted ; had it not 
been so, still she would not have read it aright. 
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As they reached the wicket, he graspedher- 
hands, and was about to speak, but apparently 
changed his mind, and merely saying in a husky, 
choked voice, "God bless and watch over you,"' 
he hastily opened the gate, and they passed into 
the courtyard, where the carriage was waiting, 
Sir Archibald and Lionel already standing at 
the door. A hearty grasp of the hand be- 
tween Sir Archibald and Malcohn, a fooiai 
farewell between Agnes and Lionel, and they 
were gone. The parting, so dreaded by 
Malcolm, was oven What might happen, 
before he and Agnes met again ? 



CHAPTER XVI. 

In the month of February, Sir Archibald, 
with Agnes, established himself in a house 
in Hill Street, Miss Edwards going to visit 
her relations. Not much inward change had 
taken place in the feelings which the father 
and daughter entertained towards each other, 
but to the world they seemed on the best of 
terms. Lady Rothley alone divined the want 
of sympathy between them, but with ready 
tact she concealed her knowledge, and spoke 
of each, to the other, as if perfect cordiality 
existed. She had already been in town a 
few weeks, and had lost no time in paving 
the way for the success she anticipated for 
her protegSe. It was a novel experience. 
On presenting each of her own daughters, 
VOL. I. N 
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the excitement was always tinged with anxiety, 
though it must be admitted that the excite- 
ment had somewhat diminished by the time 
that Lady Sarah, number six, had made her 
dSbut, What if the world of fashion, pro- 
verbially capricious, should fail to appreciate 
the learned Lady Susan, the beautiful Lady 
Mary, the romantic Lady Lavinia, the accom- 
plished Lady Helen, &c., &c., &c. ! And 
there had been moments when she had been 
forced to confess to herself that the world 
had failed to do so. Yes, there had been 
anxiety, but the mother was full of resource, 
and never admitted a defeat. 

'' Dear Lavinia," she would say, speaking 
to her friends, '* in deference to her father's 
wishes, I insisted on her going out for one 
season, but she hated dancing, as you must 
have seen." To which the * bosom friend 
would reply, with a significant smile and 
shake of her head, ** Ah, yes ! poor Lavinia, 
I used to feel sorry for her, and she is really 
quite nice-looking ; but then, dear Jane, men 
are so capricious ! My little Rose is not a 
beauty, but she is besieged, and before we 
get to the stairs she is engaged for the whole 
night ! " 
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Lady Rothley was equal to the occasion. 
^' That was what Lavinia used to say/' she 
answered, in a compassionate tone, " * How 
can Rose L — lower herself by dancing 
with that dreadful set of snobs?' How 
I wish, Augusta, you would impart your 
secret to me ! How do you get your girls to 
dance with that kind of man? Mine would 
not look at them ; but, dear Lavinia, I grieve 
to say, snubbed all alike. She would not 
dance ! Yes,'* persisted Lady Rothley, '* it is 
unfair to force a girl's tastes ; and as Lavinia 
would not dance, I persuaded her father 
to let her follow her rural predilections." 
In furtherance of which object, Lavinia 
was relegated to the care of a married sister, 
and amid the sylvan scenes of Gray ford 
Park, and the pastoral diversions of lawn- 
tennis, she secured the affections of a young 
lawyer, whom her mother straightway des- 
tined for the Woolsack ! The arrangements 
for Lady Lavinia' s second season were 
transferred to her next sister, prematurely 
withdrawn from the schoolroom, and the ac- 
complished Lady Helen reigned in her stead. 

In presenting Agnes there would be the 
eclat without the anxiety. Lady Rothley 
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advertised her, so to speak, but with an air 
of complete indifference. 

" Miss Mackenzie ? Yes, her father is 
a cousin of Rothley's, and I have promised 
to do what I can for her. An heiress ? Un- 
doubtedly. But as to good looks, people 
vary so much in their ideas of beauty. Yes, 
I think you would say she is nice-looking." 
Lady Rothley understood her business too 
well to over-rate her wares, leading to the in- 
evitable remark, 

" To call that girl beautiful ! What can 
Jane Rothley mean ? No colour, no * chic,' 
and apparently so stupid ! '* 

The weighty matter to be considered was 
the toilette, the setting of the jewel, so to 
speak ; and in this Agnes gladly resigned 
herself to Lady Rothley, who was a perfect 
mistress of the art of dressing. She had, 
indeed, raised that art to a science, and 
knew how to adapt the prevailing fashion 
to suit each style of beauty, so that, while 
steering clear of affectation, a distinct cachet 
should be given. Agnes's pure cut Hnea- 
ments and pale olive tints would have been 
marred by the towzled edifices and frizzled 
fringes supposed to be suited to pink and 
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white complexions and piquante features. 
On the other hand, the hair banded tightly 
on the forehead would have looked affected 
and singular. After consultation with an 
artistic coiffeur, a compromise was effected. 
And so with the garments ; thouglj simple 
in make, the materials selected were richer 
than those usually worn by young girls, for no 
one could imagine Agnes in clouds of tulle. 
There was no question as to her success justify- 
ing Lady Rothley's prevision ; and when she 
entered the room with the tall, handsome, 
soldier father, the flattering murmur of *' who 
are they ? " was invariably heard, until they 
became generally known. A distinctive 
peculiarity in Agnes's face was its extreme 
stillness ; her features remained in perfect 
repose, unless a rare smile curved the comers 
of her mouth. But when she lifted her eyes, 
her whole face was illumined : they seemed 
to speak, to betray every feeUng and emotion 
that swayed her — pride, pleasure, anger, or 
scorn — their varying expressions contrasting 
with the motionless calm that characterised 
the rest of her face. But general admiration 
did not ripen in any particular instance to a 
warmer feeling. To women, Agnes's manner 
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was high-bred and courteous ; but to men^ 
the young men who were brought under her 
notice, it was always chilling, and often 
scornful. She had heard others speak of the 
airs these youths gave themselves, and was 
told they considered that to dance with girls^ 
especially with young debutantes, was a 
favour bestowed, for which the recipients 
should be most grateful. To Agnes's deep 
indignation, such words as " bread-and- 
butter miss," had reached her ears, not 
certainly as applied to herself ; it would have 
required a fervid imagination to fancy any 
stage of life in which that term could have 
been applicable to her ; nevertheless, she 
resolved that no such mistake should by any 
possibility be made as regarded herself. 
Though she did not affect the society of 
other girls, she would take up the gauntlet 
for her sex, and deal out such vicarious 
punishment as might be in her power. 

A few of the gilded youths were sauntering 
home from a ball at L — House, smoking their 
cigarettes, and discussing the last scandal, 
the respective merits of the new beauties, or 
the odds against the favourites for a forth- 
coming race. 
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'* A handsome girl, that new Mackenzie," 
quoth a young Ensign in the Guards, '' but, by 
Jove! what a temper! You should have seen 
her turn round on that good-natured, fussy little 
Mrs. C — , who offered to get her a partner." 

" Yes, and she gives herself most infernal 
airs," said a future Earl, generally known as 
the " Little Viscount," who was not accus- 
tomed to such treatment. " I asked her if 
she'd dance, and she'd the cheek to say she 
believed she was engaged for all they were 
likely to stay for ; but if I liked to come back 
later, she'd see. By Jove ! fancy being told 
to come back later, on the chance," continued 
he, twirling his moustache. 

The others seemed immensely amused at 
the idea of Lord C — being held so cheap by 
any girl. 

" I rather admire her for holding her own," 
said another, " tho' if that's her line, I shan't 
give her the chance of airing her graces onme." 

*' That's the worst of girls with a lot of 
coin," chimed in again Lord C — . *' Talk 
of elder sons thinking they're made up to — at 
least, one only accuses the mothers, but an 
heiress thinks no fellow can speak to her 
without wanting her cursed money." 
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" Miss Mackenzie an heiress ? " eagerly 
exclaimed a fair-haired youth, who had not yet 
spoken. 

A roar of laughter greeted his words, for he 
was known to have proposed to several 
heiresses. Nothing daunted him, and he 
made no secret of his intentions. 

" That's right, old man — never say die ! 
Go in for the Mackenzie ! Only let me be 
there to see her bowl you over when you 
come to the scratch." 

" I think Vd just put pen to paper, if I were 
you ; those big eyes of hers would do for you 
on the spot." 

Such were the comments shouted at him, 
amid roars of laughter. 

'' Well, I don't envy her husband," 
finished up the first speaker. " She'll keep 
the purse strings, and go in for keeping him 
in order. Fancy ! she told me she thought 
smoking in the dining-room very ungentle- 
man-like, and couldn't conceive any woman 
allowing it." 

This was too much for them. Agnes was 
condemned by all, as beyond the pale of 
civilization, excepting by the fair youth, who 
would have eschewed cigarettes for ever, if 
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only he could get his debts paid and a decent 
allowance, even when combined with a wife. 

Lady Rothley was quite aware of the judg- 
ments passed on Agnes, but it did not affect 
her plans, and it rather amused her to see the 
cool way in which the girl treated the 
^' mashers " of society. She now herself 
frequently chaperoned Agnes, and was per- 
fectly satisfied with the effect she produced. 
Her favourite project will not have been for- 
gotten by the reader ; but Lionel Beresford 
was at present quartered at Aldershot. 

"So much the better," said that astute 
lady to Mr. Maitland ; " in her present mood 
Agnes would snub him with the rest, but I 
shall bring them together at Whitsuntide, 
and then — " 

At that moment Lord Rothley' s head 
appeared round the screen, a pile of papers 
in his hand. 

" Jane, where are you ? I've got the wrong 
papers ! What have you done with the 
others ? How are you, Maitland ? How I 
envy you idle fellows ! " 

Lady Rothley bustled out of the room with 
her husband, and her intentions were not 
further disclosed at that time. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Agnes and Lionel ! Yes, it was in this 
juxtaposition that Lady Rothley had already 
taught herself to think of them. There was 
much method in her mode of conducting any 
scheme on which she had set her heart. To 
begin with, she must be thoroughly persuaded 
as to its advisability ; and of all the matri- 
monial combinations that had ever presented 
themselves to her mind, this one admitted of 
the least possible doubt. The advantages 
were absolutely overwhelming in their weight 
— money on one side, rank on the other, and 
high birth on both. He, an heir to a Vis- 
countcy, with no acre of land attached to its 
possession ; she, the inheritress of a rich 
estate and a Scotch Castle. She, beautiful 
and intellectual ; he, handsome, though cer- 
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tainly not jntellectual. All the better ; she 
would raise him to her own level. She, with 
a strong, resolute will ; he, with a facile, per- 
haps it might be said, a weak nature. Again, 
so much the better. Two strong wills, and 
even two strong intellects, might clash un- 
pleasantly in a minage. She, high-principled, 
and he, if not gifted with exalted virtues, 
which even Lady Rothley did not assert, still 
had no vices, she believed ; none, at all events, 
that the world recognises as such in a young 
man, and Agnes would easily lead him in the 
paths of moral excellence. Finally, neither 
of them cared for anyone else, certainly Agnes 
did not, and Lionel's ** carings '' had been of 
the most ephemeral kind. Thus Lady Roth- 
ley stated the matter to herself, and having 
done so, and having satisfied herself that there 
was no flaw in her design, she proceeded to 
the next stage, which invariably was to con- 
sult with Mr. Maitland ; that is, to lay before 
him the particular scheme on which she had 
already decided. Putting them into words 
gave a consistency and a reality to her 
plans. 

Mr. Maitland was an honest friend and an 
acute observer, and on occasions was not 
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afraid to express his doubts. On this occa- 
sion he emphatically did so. 

"And you are sure of your premises?" 
said he. 

" Quite sure," replied she, promptly. 

" I mean," with some hesitation, " you are 
satisfied that Agnes Mackenzie does not care 
for anyone else ? " 

" Oh, as to that, absolutely sure. Yes, yes, 
I remember you had a suspicion — permit me 
to add, an absurd one — about George Mal- 
colm ; but I know that you were totally TiiTong. 
You will see," she said, laughing and saga- 
ciously nodding her head. ** Time will satisfy 
you on that head, and not, I suspect, so very 
long a time." 

Lady Rothley had not forgotten her second 
project of a marriage between Evelyn Talbot 
and George Malcolm, and had only a few 
days previously got a clue which apparently 
justified her in the wisdom of her prediction. 
The proposal she had made to Mary Talbot, 
that Evelyn should pass a few weeks with her 
in London, had been negatived, as she 
thought, somewhat mysteriously, no good 
reason being assigned for the refusal. " I 
think, on the whole, it is better for Evelyn 
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not to go to London this summer/' so wrote 
Mary Talbot. "She is not quite strong" 
(never knew a healthier girl, was Lady Roth- 
ley's inward comment), " and I should fear the 
effect of a season's dissipation upon her." 
She had since learnt that there was a plan on 
foot for Evelyn to go abroad with a cousin 
of Malcolm's, a cousin between whom and 
himself a great intimacy and affection sub- 
sisted. The thing was clear; but Lady 
Rothley was a wise woman and a kind one. 
That affair had slipped through her fingers. 
She was sorry for it, for she would have liked, 
as it might be vulgarly put, to have had a 
finger in the pie ; but at least it behoved her 
to keep silence on the subject lest a premature 
disclosure might imperil the project. Not to 
Maitland, not even to Agnes, would she drop 
the least hint at present. 

" But," persisted Maitland, " how do you 
account for what you yourself remark in her, 
her absolute indifference to all her admirers ? 
And, more than that, you tell me that, though 
she began by being amused, she is now be- 
coming restless and dissatisfied. Does not 
that point to some — attachment ? " 

He said it hesitatingly, for he had already 
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^one very far in contradicting Lady Rothley, 
and there were limits, and very decided ones, 
to her endurance of opposition. 

** How obtuse men are ! " she said, with her 
brightest smile. She was so sure of her facts, 
so sure that ere long Maitland would be 
figuratively grovelling so low in the dust of 
humiliation for his own presumption in con- 
testing her superior sagacity, that she could 
well afford to laugh. ** How obtuse men are. 
You are possessed with your own single idea, 
and then you twist all other facts to fit into 
that one.'' 

It was Maitland's turn to laugh, she had so 
exactly represented his own idea of herself. 

** Agnes,'' she went on, ** is not a girl to 
care for general society after the first novelty 
is over. She is admired, and not by any 
means insensible to the fact ; but no one as 
yet has succumbed to her, and she is too 
proud to give a man the least encouragement. 
I do not see any probability of her marrying 
in London. I know what I am about ; leave 
me alone for that," she said, laughing. " I 
have come to be really fond of the girl. 
Between ourselves, her home is not a happy 
one, and I imagine she already dreads going 
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back to the Priory, which Sir Archibald has 
determined to do soon ^fter Whitsuntide. 
Now, this is my plan. The Mackenzies are 
coming to us at Wimbledon for Whitsuntide, 
and I shall have Lionel Beresford to meet 
them, with just a few quiet people I can de- 
pend upon, who won't startle and disgust 
Agnes by chaffing her. This, you see, will 
give them a chance." 

Mr. Maitland looked grave. 

** It is a great responsibility,'' said he. 

"What is?" said she. 

" Well the — the forcing people along the 
matrimonial path." 

" Fiddlesticks ! What do you mean by 
forcing people ? I'm not going to marry them 
up against their wills. Do you think Agnes 
Mackenzie is a girl to be hoodwinked or 
driven ? She is more likely to set herself up 
in opposition to any project she may fancy is 
being made for her, for which reason, and also 
because — now do listen, if you please, my good 
man, and don't look sceptical — because I 
never have attempted, nor ever shall attempt, 
to force anyone's affections. I don't mean to 
do more than give them the opportunity of 
falling in love it they wish it." 
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Mr. Maitland expressing himself as being 
convinced, Lady Rothley resumed, 

" Now that you have given in — ^as if a man 
could ever understand these things — I will tell 
you for your comfort that quite latterly Agnes 
has shown a preference for Lionel's society." 

*'Why, I thought you said that it was 
lucky he was never in London to go to balls, 
as she would snub him like the rest ? " 

"How I do hate my words being thrown in 
my teeth, and brought up against me ; how- 
ever, you haven't scored, if that's what you 
hoped. Agnes is not seen to advantage at 
balls. Of course I don't mean * seen ' in the 
sense of ' looked at.' There you are again," 
as he was preparing to demur, " trying to 
prove me inconsistent. She is not seen to 
advantage at balls, I repeat. The girl gets 
on her high horse for fear any man should 
suppose she wants him to dance with or talk 
to her, and Lionel would fare like the rest. 
He has joined us, however, at little dinners, 
at Hurlingham, Richmond, and elsewhere, and 
Agnes decidedly prefers him to all other 
men. You'll come to us at Whitsuntide, of 
course, and then you can protect poor Agnes 
Mackenzie," she said laughing, '* from being 
driven to her doom." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

A FEW days later, Agnes was busied one 
morning in arranging a small back room on 
the ground floor of their house in Hill Street. 
Her countenance was bright and smiling, and 
her expression gave no sanction to Mr. Mait- 
land's opinions in the conversation above 
recorded. She was completing sundry altera- 
tions in the arrangement of the furniture 
watering the plants on the window-sill, placing 
cushions, and devoting her especial care to a 
large leather-topped writing-table, with its 
huge case filled with writing-paper and large 
official-looking envelopes. Engrossed with 
her work, she did not hear a knocking at the 
door, and it being ajar, Herbert Talbot 
entered and stood before her astonished eyes. 
*' You must forgive my unceremonious 
VOL. I. O 
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entry, but hearing your voice, and failing in 
my efforts to make you hear mine, I took 
French leave. How well you are looking ! '* 
he said in his cheery voice, *' dissipation 
seems to agree with you ; and what . a 
charming little room ! '* — ^looking round — ** I 
suppose it's your own particular sanctum ? " 

For all answer, Agnes put out her hand 
with a pleased expression. She preferred 
the Rector to any of the family, and was 
really fond of him ; but she was never ready 
with phrases. 

** No, I sit in the back drawing-room 
upstairs. This room is for Colonel Malcolm, 
whom papa expects this evening. Papa will 
be here directly — will you come upstairs and 
wait for him ? He has been down for two 
days to Brighton, but was to be home before 
twelve o'clock.'* 

Herbert looked surprised. 

'* Colonel Malcolm coming here to-night! 
Are you sure ? " 

** Quite sure," Agnes answered confidently; 
but, nevertheless, she looked at Herbert with 
a troubled wonder at his question. ** He 
wrote to papa that, having business in London, 
he would take advantage of his invitation, 
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and come here for a few days ; and this 
evening he is to arrive." 

She spoke firmly, as if to assure herself of 
the truth of what she said. 

** I can^t understand it/' mused Herbert. 
** When he was with us a short time ago he 
had talked of a few days in London, but after- 
wards his plans changed. Why ! he starts 
to-night, and convoys his cousin, Mrs. 
Harvey, and Evelyn on a tour through the 
South of France. '' 

''Evelyn! Frahce?" 

The little colour that had tinged Agnes's 
face faded, but the Rector was too much 
occupied with his surprise to perceive it. 

*' Ah, your father, perhaps, missed his 
letters.'* And then, in answer to her 
astonished exclamations, he went on to 
explain.'' When Colonel Malcolm came to the 
Rectory, he noticed that Evelyn looked pale, 
and was not in her usual spirits ; and we 
believe it must have been through his kind- 
ness that Mrs. Harvey proposed to take her 
abroad, because, though an old friend of ours, 
we had not seen her for some time. Anyway, 
the invitation came, and you may fancy 
Evelyn's delight ; she has never been abroad, 
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and is now quite her own radiant self again. 
I brought her up yesterday ; and, by-the-bye> 
Agnes, I was to tell you that she is coming 
at three o* clock, hoping to find you at 
home." 

** I am sorry,'' said Agnes, with involuntary 
coldness. ** I shall not be at home. I lunch 
with Lady Rothley, and afterwards — " 

" That is lucky,*' cried the Rector; '*we 
lunch with her, and Malcolm also, she tells 
me. 

As he spoke, a thundering knock was heard,, 
and as they crossed the hall, they met Sir 
Archibald entering hastily on his return, and 
with his hands full of letters. 

** How are you ? Delighted to see you„ 
Talbot, though it is no surprise," pointing to 
his letters. " How d'ye do, Agnes ? My 
letters were brought with the carriage to meet 
me, and there's one from Malcolm, explaining 
that he has to start abroad sooner than he 
intended, and only passes through London 
to-day ; and a note from Lady Rothley, 
Agnes, asking us to luncheon. Well, now 
I must be off : which way are you goings 
Talbot ? — I'll walk part of the way with 
you." 
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*' Good-bye till luncheon/' the Rector 
called after Agnes, who had turned away 
without speaking, her father adding, 

" I will meet you at Lady Rothley's at two ; " 
and the men went out together. 

Agnes slowly ascended the stairs. What 
did it mean ? What had come to Malcolm — 
how dared he treat her father thus ? For her- 
self, it did not matter ; yet, to be sure, what 
a careful guardian he would make, should it 
so happen that she were left to his care. 
Not once to trouble himself about her, not 
once to ascertain how she fared in London, 
She laughed scornfully to herself. She had 
wondered at receiving no letters from him, 
but had supposed it was pressure of business, 
for Lionel Beresford, whom she had fre- 
quently met of late, had been enthusiastic in 
speaking of Malcolm's goodness and energy, 
and of all that he was doing at AldershoL 
It had pleased Agnes to note the admiration 
that Captain Beresford displayed for the 
Colonel. She had liked Lionel much better 
of late, and felt that there must be some good 
in him, so to appreciate goodness in others. 
And now — business, indeed ! Business had 
not prevented Colonel Malcolm from forming 
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plans for Evelyn's amusement, and, greatest 
slight of all, he could find time for a visit to 
the Rectory, though none for his promised 
one to London. 

** And I, who thought there was one person 
in the world to care for me,'' she said, in her 
anger. A bitter discouragement took posses- 
sion of the girl, already chafed with the dis-- 
appointment. ** Would he come to her this 
afternoon ? '' she wondered. Oh ! no, he 
would be satisfied, no doubt, to see her at 
Lady Rothley's. But on that point she was 
resplved ; she would not meet the happy 
party at luncheon. And then, remembering 
how she had herself told the Rector that she 
was going, she saw that she had been caught 
in her own trap by having improvised the en-^ 
gagement as a pretext for avoiding Evelyn's 
visit. No matter, the Rector might think 
w^hat he pleased, her father might storm as 
he pleased — to the luncheon party, go she 
would not ! She set to work to frame an 
excuse, and a happy idea occurred to her. 
She had in her pocket an unanswered note 
from Miss Edwards, who was passing through 
London ; it had only come an hour ago, saying 
that " she longed to see Agnes, and would 
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wait at the given address the entire day, in 
the hope that Agnes might appoint an hour 
in which she might come to Hill Street." 
Quick as thought, Agnes penned a note, 
** Come to luncheon, Teddy dear; come off as 
soon as you get this. I am quite alone so 
spend the whole day with me. We'll go to 
St. Paul's, the Tower, anywhere you like,", 
the servant receiving orders to wait and bring 
Miss Edwards back. Then she wrote to ex- 
cuse herself to Lady Rothley. Her old 
governess had begged to see her, and was 
leaving London next day. Would Lady 
Rothley kindly explain her non-appearance to 
her father, &c., &c. Agnes breathed ; there 
was no fear of Teddy failing her, but she 
felt a contempt for her own subterfuge. 
Though fearing her father, she would at all 
times openly defy him sooner than conceal 
her motives. Why had she done so now? 
What were those motives, and why this 
sudden antipathy to lunching in Portman 
Square ? To these questions Agnes returned 
no answer, but she felt ashamed and humili- 
ated at her own conduct,and bitterly wounded 
by that of others. 
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We must now turn to Malcolm, and see 
how it had fared with him during the six 
months that had elapsed since his parting in- 
terview with Agnes. Excepting during the 
visit to the Rectory alluded to by Herbert 
Talbot, he had remained at his post at Alder- 
shot, finding in hard work the best relief, and 
occupying all his spare time in promoting 
schemes for the soldiers' benefit. He never 
allowed his private cares to interfere with his 
duties, social or professional. George Mal- 
colm held that man to be a coward who could 
not bravely face the trials of life, and man- 
fully, and even cheerfully, endure them. He 
was a favourite alike with officers and men. 
He never preached at or to them, but in his 
presence the tone of the conversation was in- 
sensibly raised. *' A thorough good fellow," 
was the universal verdict. "He's so cheery 
and jolly, and not a bit of a prig, and yet one 
does not care for rowdy talk before him." Of 
Lionel, Malcolm had seen a good deal, and 
was pleased with him, on the whole. He saw 
the good points that underlay the folly ; yet 
the want of education and the weakness of 
his character gave scope for uneasiness. It 
was evident that his future would depend en- 
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tirely on the people among whom he would be 
thrown. To Malcolm, Lionel's best side was 
always shown ; he was ever willing to listen to, 
if not precisely to follow, the Colonel's advice, 
and never did he take the slightest advantage 
of the peculiar connection which existed be- 
tween them. If he was not guided by his 
counsels, at least he never borrowed his 
money. For whatever his faults, Lionel Beres- 
ford was a thorough gentleman. 

On first receiving Sir Archibald's invitation 
to pass the few days of his projected visit to 
London in Hill Street, Malcolm at once de- 
cided to accept it. He would thus judge for 
himself of the effect produced upon Agnes by 
the experiment he had so anxiously desired 
for her, and in this resolve he had written to 
fix the day for his arrival, scarcely giving him- 
self time to weigh the consequences, for he 
yearned for a sight of her ; and as a man 
parched with thirst eagerly yields to the 
temptation to drink, not pausing to consider 
if the draught is baneful, so it was with Mal- 
colm. To be near Agnes once more pre- 
cluded all other considerations, and after all, 
the danger was to himself alone, so he said, 
when he first roused himself to reflection. 
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What mattered it, therefore? Aye! but it did 
matter, for now that he faced the danger, he 
doubted his own strength, and besides, it was 
a distinct violation of his well- matured pur- 
pose. The very force of the temptation 
warned him in time, proving to him that he 
could not pass days of intimacy under the 
same roof with her without putting all to the 
venture, and for this the time had not yet 
come. A ready means of escape suggested 
itself. He had intended to pass a few days in 
Hill Street, and later on to join his cousin on 
her travels ; but now he made up his mind to 
start at once with Mrs. Harvey and Evelyn. 
In addition to the motives of kindness to- 
wards both, which had led him to suggest 
the companionship of Evelyn to his lonely, 
widowed cousin, it was an undoubted gain to 
have thus secured for himself a channel of 
communication through that inveterate cor- 
respondent. Lady Katherine, who would be 
sure to write all the gossip of the day to 
Evelyn, and through whom he would thus hear 
all that he wished to know of Agnes, perhaps, 
alas ! that which it would torture him to hear. 
His mind was made up, and the same post 
took a letter to Mrs. Harvey announcing that 
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he would meet them at the Victoria Station in 
time for the night mail on the day fixed by 
her for their start, and another to Sir Archi- 
bald briefly announcing his change of plans. 
This was the letter found by Sir Archibald on 
his return from Brighton. Malcolm intended 
to call in Hill Street and take his chance of 
seeing Agnes. It was unnecessary to refuse 
himself this happiness ; nay, more, it would 
have appeared churlish to her were he to do 
so. He called, therefore, but at that moment 
Agnes was undergoing an interminable variety 
of sight-seeing. And on returning home, ex- 
hausted in mind and body, a turned-down 
card of Malcolm's was put into her hand, with 
a few pencilled words of regret and fare- 
well. Poor girl ! If in temper she had 
denied herself the satisfaction of seeing him, 
and of fathoming the motive of his abrupt 
change of plans, the temper in this case 
brought its own punishment ; she had known 
that she would thus miss his visit, yet the dis- 
appointment was not the less grievous. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

The season had been unusually gay between 
the Easter and Whitsuntide holidays. The 
weather, prematurely warm, admitted of boat- 
ing parties and dinners at the various resorts 
in the neighbourhood, and Lady Rothley made 
the most of the time. Honestly bent on aflFord- 
ing Agnes every opportunity of singling out 
some fortunate individual among those who 
hovered, though rather distantly, about her, 
upon whom to bestow her beautiful self and 
fortune, she bustled her about to balls, theatres, 
and concerts, and gave her/r^/^r^^^ a thorough 
taste of London dissipation. It was not her 
fault that the flavour of this soon became 
nauseous to the girl, and that she turned with 
relief from the wearisome partners, the crowded 
rooms, and the vitiated atmosphere, to the 
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comparative quiet of the small intimate parties 
which, from time to time, were arranged in her 
interest. A mother could hardly have felt 
more desirous to promote her child's happi- 
ness than did Lady Rothley that of Agnes, 
but it would have required the clear-sighted 
instinct of a mother's love to pierce through 
the covering which concealed, from herself as 
well as from others, the feelings that lay be- 
hind her apparent indifference. 

Everything combined to mislead Lady Roth- 
ley, for though she had neither time nor oppor- 
tunity, with her multifarious duties, to watch 
very closely, there were not wanting signs by 
which she could have guessed at the truth, 
had not circumstances combined to throw her 
off the scent. Malcolm's admiration of Eve- 
lyn, and his appreciation of her sterling worth, 
had been freely shown during that week in 
September at the Priory. He had taken little 
notice of Agnes, and her petulant manner to- 
wards him at that time savoured somewhat of 
the impatience of a young girl in her first taste 
of independence, anxious to throw off the 
slight hold which his position towards her 
might seem to give him. 

During the last six months Malcolm had 
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not come to visit them, though Lady Rothley 
knew that he had been invited to Hill Street, 
neither had Agnes ever once mentioned his 
name. Then came the project of the foreign 
trip for Evelyn, and her prevision had speedily 
ripened into certainty. She had, therefore, 
every reason to dismiss Edgar Maitland's mis- 
givings, as partaking of the invariable blunders 
of his sex when attempting to venture them- 
selves into matters too high for their percep- 
tions, and appertaining to women alone. 

As regarded Lionel, that Agnes had not, 
up to that time, shown the least predilection 
for his society was evident, but latterly it had 
been otherwise, as she had mentioned to Mait- 
land. At the small dinners and boating parties 
they had appeared to be mutually attracted 
to one another, even to the extent of some- 
thing approaching confidential intimacy. 

Lady Rothley could not guess that these 
colloquies were usually confined to one topic, 
that of Colonel Malcolm's merits, a subject 
on which Lionel never tired of descanting, 
and to which Agnes never tired of listening. 
How, in fine, could she conjecture that of 
which Agnes herself had not the slightest 
suspicion ? 
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The Wimbledon party assembled at the 
Rothley's villa on the Friday before Whit 
Sunday, and was to remain till the Monday 
week following. Lady Rothley had so ar- 
ranged the dates of the special sports, cricket 
matches, &c., that her guests should remain 
for that time, as she did not wish to hurry the 
event which she felt certain was impending. 
The party consisted of some of her married 
daughters and their husbands, one or two 
men, sons of neighbouring county magnates, 
Mr. Maitland, and Lionel Beresford. We 
have seen that Agnes and he had already 
formed a certain intimacy, and before she had 
realized that which was impending, she yielded 
to the silent pressure from without, and found 
herself engaged to him. 

On his side it was easily accounted for, but 
how could she, with her fastidious taste, her 
high ideal, and her resolute will, suffer herself 
thus inertly to move along to her fate ? Rather, 
what valid reasons had she to give to herself 
and others for contending against that fate ? 
During the first part of the season, even while 
she was amused and borne along by the ex- 
citement, there was ever a pleasurable under- 
current of expectation in looking forward to 
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the time when they should return to the old 
home where Malcolm was to join them, and 
where she could talk over with him all the in- 
cidents and scenes which she would treasure 
in her memory for that purpose. He was so 
full of sympathy, and having himself mixed 
largely in the world of society, he would help 
her to analyze and to understand the impres- 
sions she had received, and they would return 
to the old happy days. Strange for Agnes to 
think of those times as being happy ! Had 
she, then, forgotten her childish grief ? Even 
so. The memory of her father's repellant 
coldness in those days when she had idolized 
him, might produce a passing touch of irrita- 
tion and regret for her wasted love, but no 
more ; and, looking back now upon those days, 
they seemed to her to have been peaceful and 
happy ones. The strange unrest and disquiet 
which had invaded her mind from time to time, 
all seemed to date from the arrival of the 
guests at the Priory. She was not ungrateful 
to Lady Rothley, for whom she had even a 
sincere affection. But Agnes felt herself to 
be unfitted for society ; and, when Colonel 
Malcolm came to pay his promised visit in 
Hill Street, the period of their return would 
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no doubt be fixed. Such had been her reflec- 
tions during the early part of the season. 

Then came the blow, the two-fold blow. 
Her disappointment at her old friend's non- 
arrival was in itself but a small matter, merely 
a postponement of the pleasant confidences to 
which she had looked forward ; but his reasons, 
the motives that determined his change of 
plan, therein lay the sting. Though Agnes 
led a life unusually free from petty gossip, it 
cannot be supposed that even her limited ex- 
perience of society could leave her ideas on 
the subject of love and marriage precisely at 
the exalted level to which her romantic notions 
of the days of chivalry had previously raised 
them. The notion of a marriage between 
Malcolm and Evelyn began to take root in her 
mind, but very slowly and with many doubts 
as to the improbability of his ever seriously 
caring for a mere butterfly, as in her secret 
heart she considered Evelyn, especially when- 
ever her image connected itself with that of 
Guardy. 

The day after the party arrived at Wimble- 
don, Lady Rothley received a letter from 
George Malcolm, the substance of which she- 
communicated to Agnes, without, however,. 
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showing her the letter. Coloured by her own 
wishes, she had read in it, not only more 
than it was meant to convey, but the very 
opposite idea to that which the writer had, in 
his own mind, when writing it. 

" My dear," she said to Agnes, '' it's easy 
to read between the lines." In her satisfac- 
tion she had forgotten her usual caution. " It 
is perfectly clear that he is in love with Eve- 
lyn Talbot. For the matter of that, I always 
knew that so it was, or soon would be. Now, 
in answer to my proposal that he should come 
to Deneham Park in the autumn, he makes a 
mysterious allusion to his future plans as de- 
pending on others, and on circumstances be- 
yond his own control. He thinks, as all men 
do think of themselves, that he is very cunning 
and discreet, but we women can read all of 
them like a book." 

Lady Rothley laughed, a sunny laugh of 
happy self-satisfaction. Had she looked at 
that moment into Agnes's eyes, she might 
have read a tale which the girl herself could 
not have interpreted, and this story would 
never have been written. What reason, then, 
had Agnes to oppose the wishes of all around ? 
What reason could she give to herself for re- 
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fusing Lionel, save only an unshaped fear, a 
pain, a shrinking of the heart ? Yet why ? 
She preferred him to other men ; he was 
Tiandsome, brave, manly, and devoted to her. 
That she did not love him she knew full well, 
not, at least, as the damsels of old loved their 
heroes ; but times were changed, and for the 
rest, all the wives she had known loved their 
husbands, so of course the proper feeling 
would arrive at the proper moment. There 
was Margaret Dennett. Lady Rothley was 
never tired of expatiating on her daughter's 
devotion to that frightful red-haired, ignoble- 
looking man, and he could not compare with 
Lionel, whom all agreed in praising. 

Would her life at the Priory, alone with her 
father, their only friend, the " Guardy " of old, 
far away (for of course when he was married 
to Evelyn he would have a home of his own), 
would this life be so bright a one, that she 
should now turn shudderingly from the 
thought of marriage? 

But why seek far and wide for reasons ? 
Do not these inexplicable marriages con- 
tinually take place, so continually that one 
wonders at the ever-recurring remarks, " The 
very last man I should have thought she 
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would marry," *' the last girl I should have 
expected him to choose ? *' 

So the marriage was arranged, and thus the 
frail bark, freighted with the future destiny of 
this young girl, was borne along by the strong 
tide of circumstances, impelled to its inevit- 
able doom by the kind woman who, with the 
best intentions, had launched it upon its 
perilous voyage. 

Agnes had now no time to realize her own 
feelings, nor indeed did she understand them. 
She lived in a state of excitement, which was 
a relief from the dreariness of her former life, 
and a kind of refuge from the thoughts that 
had latterly tormented her. 

Lionel was extolled on all sides, and many 
were the stories she heard of his achieve- 
ments in tiger hunting and of his coolness in 
danger. His was the animal courage that, in 
the headlong impulse of the moment, would 
have led a forlorn hope, or stormed a fortress 
with a handful of men ; his the valour which 
might have been tried by court martial for 
outstripping orders, or have been covered 
with glory according as the exploit might 
result in failure or be crowned with success. 
If not the highest order of courage, it is 
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clearly one that brings to its possessor the 
largest meed of popular favour. 

On their return to Hill Street the engage- 
ment was kept a secret from all their friends. 
For this Agnes had expressly stipulated, 
though in all else she would be guided by 
Lady Rothley. To her she gratefully rele- 
gated the ordering of the trousseau, the 
general arrangements being also placed in . 
her willing hands by Sir Archibald. The 
only wish expressed by Agnes was that to 
which we have alluded, that no mention 
should be made to anyone of the fact of the 
engagement until after she should have re- 
turned to Cornwall. She shrank from receiv- 
ing congratulations as an affianced bride. 

Sir Archibald and Agnes went down to the 
Priory almost immediately. She had been de- 
sired by her father to write to announce her 
•engagement to Colonel Malcolm. '* Though 
Beresford," he said, "will, I suppose, have 
written, it will be respectful and proper for 
you to do so, and tell him that I count on 
him to be one of your trustees." Silently 
Agnes acquiesced, but some feeling seemed 
to paralyze her pen. Again and again she 
tried to write, and failed. She tore up each 
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few lines as she penned them, and postponedl 
from day to day the unwelcome task; and 
when at last she despatched a few hurried, 
disjointed words, it was too late. Months 
afterwards the letter was returned to Malcolm 
with a packet of others which had missed him 
on his travels, and thus no rumour o£ the 
coming event ever reached him. 



CHAPTER XX. 

George Malcolm had already separated 
himself from his fellow-travellers. The last 
communication which had reached him from 
England had filled his heart with gladness. 
It was contained in a letter from Sir Archi- 
bald, written on the last day but one of their 
visit at Wimbledon, written and dispatched 
but an hour before he had been made aware 
of his daughter's engagement. 

" I have got off more easily than I ex- 
pected,'' the letter said ; " Agnes is already 
tired of London gaieties, and quite as anxious 
as I am to return to the Priory. We shall 
go there almost immediately, and shall expect 
you to join us shortly after, according to pro- 
mise." A letter from Lady Katherine to 
Evelyn, which arrived about the same time, 
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seemed to fill the measure of his hopeful joy. 
" It provokes me," thus she wrote, " to see 
the fuss that is made with Agnes Mackenzie ; 
she is asked to the best houses, and dances 
with the best men, and, far from being grate- 
ful, she turns up her nose at everybody, and 
seems bored to death. She gives herself 
absurd airs. Fancy her telling me that she 
is tired of it all, and longs to be at home 
again ! " 

Malcolm had been travelling with his cousin 
for some weeks, and now he projected for 
himself a short tour in Spain, to eke out the 
time till he might return to the Priory. 

He needed to be alone, to revel in the 
luxury of hope, and to indulge in dreams 
which he now dared to cherish. By degrees 
he gave up the previous struggle, not at- 
tempting to keep his feelings in check; 
still less, as he had hitherto tried to 
do, could he school himself to think of 
Agnes as the possible wife of some other 
man. The thought had been agony. The 
reaction was startling in the fulness of its 
joy. If her heart were free, free after the 
adulation of which she had been the object, 
free after the opportunities which had been 
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Tiers, free after association and companion- 
ship with the best and noblest that society 
could offer — then, surely, his own great and 
abiding love might dare to hope for some 
return, and if so, the devotion of his life, God 
willing, should reward her for her trust. 

Malcolm's return to England was hindered 
by an attack of illness while on his way to 
the town where his letters awaited him. For 
nearly three weeks he was detained at a 
wretched village on the borders of Spain, 
and in a still more wretched inn, and when at 
last he was able to start, in his impatience he 
would not stop on the way to obtain his 
letters from the post-office. They could not 
be delivered to him in the middle of the 
night, and delay was intolerable. Malcolm 
continued his journey with all speed, tele- 
graphing to Sir Archibald, on reaching 
London, to announce his arrival at the 
Priory for the following day. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

At four o'clock in the afternoon, towards the 
end of July, Malcolm found himself at the 
well-known station of — , and within five 
miles of the woman he loved, loved with a 
devotion all the more ardent from the curb 
with which he had restrained himself during 
the past year, for it was now more than ten 
months since they had parted. He had 
bravely carried out his resolution, and had 
earned his reward, if so it might be. Even 
now he would not startle Agnes by an abrupt 
avowal of his feelings. No, but by degrees 
she should come to feel that the devotion and 
worship of his heart had long been hers, and 
that if she could accept the gift, he would 
prize her as a treasure of inestimable worth. 
As far as might be, he would guard her from 
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the trials of life ; but when trouble, inevitable 
trouble, should come, together they would 
bow their wills in submission to His Divine 
will who so ordered it ; together they would 
pass through life, taking for their motto, 
Fais que doit, advienne que pourra. He had 
fought many a battle, he had felt death very 
near. Then his pulse had not wavered, but 
now he quivered in every nerve. 

As the carriage swept round the court-yard 
he looked up eagerly, with a bright smile of 
hope and gladness, at the window of Agnes's 
sitting-room. How often he had seen her 
there, waving her hand, and then rushing 
down to the hall-door, ready to receive him. 

There was no sign now of her watching, 
but yet he was scarcely disappointed. On 
this sunny afternoon she would certainly be in 
the garden, the tea-table spread under her 
favourite tree. Malcolm would look in first 
on Sir Archibald, and then he could imme- 
diately seek Agnes, and one searching glance 
would suffice to reveal the truth he so ardently 
longed to know. 

Ah ! but, though unseen by him, Agnes 
had been watching at the window, had seen 
his upturned look of radiant happiness, and,. 
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fatally mistaking its cause, had turned away, 
with all the pride and passion of her nature 
fully aroused. 

Was it even so? This early friend who 
had loved her, and watched over her lonely 
childhood, had he utterly forgotten ? Had he 
not one regret for the severance of their old 
ties, not one memory of the past life ? No ! 
So much was evident. He had pitied the 
child, had felt towards her some sort of 
responsibility, as being the possible guardian 
of her life, but now he was relieved of that 
anxiety, and his face showed his gladness. 
Henceforth no trouble, no uneasiness about 
her, need come to spoil the happiness which 
his countenance betokened. Agnes acknow- 
ledged to herself, with sharp pain, that she 
had never seen in his countenance that 
sparkling light which the momentary view had 
but now disclosed. Even her father, even the 
Rector, had shown some slight feeling at the 
coming separation which her marriage would 
necessitate, but he, Malcolm, the being on 
whose affection she had ever counted, he 
alone showed no feeling ; his own happy pros- 
pects excluded all other emotions. 

Through all these past weeks no jealousy 
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of Evelyn, jealousy, that is, in the common 
acceptation of the word, had found a place in 
her mind. She was angry with a half-childish 
anger at the thoughts of his marrying Evelyn, 
angry at the fact of his marrying at all, and 
at the consequences which his marriage had 
entailed upon herself ; for in her heart, Agnes 
knew that, had he remained in his old position 
in their home, she herself never would have 
left it. 

Yet with all this there had mingled no 
wonder at his not choosing her as his wife. 
No thought of him as a lover and a husband 
gained the smallest footing in her mind. She 
had never looked upon him in that possible 
light ; nor did it strike her as being disloyal 
to Lionel thus to admit that on the marriage 
of another man had depended her own engage- 
ment to himself. 

Had her father been to her that which she, 
in her childish dreams, had portrayed him, 
gladly would she have stayed by his side, 
but as that dream had vanished, and they 
could not be all in all to each other, she had 
best marry and release him from the charge 
which she knew was to him but an unwelcome 
restraint, and that being so, Lionel was as 
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good, nay better, than any other. This was 
the mode in which her own engagement and 
that of Malcolm presented themselves to her 
mind, for of the truth of his engagement she 
had no doubt. 

Lady Rothley had latterly alluded to it with 
some mystery, as if she knew more than she 
was justified in revealing, but also with entire 
certainty as to the fact itself. But even 
without this, the one look which Agnes had 
caught of Malcolm's face would have revealed 
to her that a new happiness was his. A flood 
of bitterness swept through the girl, and she 
hardened herself for the meeting, resolving in 
her pride that he should see no change in 
herself , nothing of the wounded, angry feelings 
that possessed her, at his absolute indiffer- 
ence. 

She hastened to rejoin Lionel, whom she 
had left in the garden while she was watching 
from the old place. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

On entering the house, Malcolm, not waiting 
to be formally announced, went immediately 
to the library, where he knew that at this hour 
he should find Sir Archibald. A hasty knock, 
a responsive *' come in," and the two friends 
tshook hands after the fashion of Englishmen, 
as if they had parted but yesterday. Sir 
Archibald's face, however, as he rose and 
came forward to greet Malcolm, showed his 
satisfaction. 

"How are you, my dear George ? I hardly 
expected you so early." 

" No, the train was unusually punctual." 

After a few more such commonplaces, Sir 
Archibald spoke, 

'* Although you have never written, which 
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surprised us, I suppose you approve of the 
engagement ? " 

'' Engagement? '* 

"Yes, that between Agnes and young Beres- 
ford ; they both wrote to you. He seems a 
good sort of fellow, and as you introduced 
him here, I conclude he is all right ; but P 
have been wondering at your silence.*' 

Sir Archibald waited for some response ; 
he waited in vain. None came. There was 
a pause, a silence that was deathlike. Mal- 
colm summoned all the force of his manhood, 
but the blow was too sudden, too overwhelm- 
ing ; and for the moment he was deprived of 
all power of speech. 

*' Lionel — engagement to Agnes ! " At last 
he found these words ; but they were jerked 
out in a strained, hollow voice, utterly unlike 
his own. 

'^ Why ! what's the matter, Malcolm ? 
You're not surely offended at not being 
consulted? Besides, they did write," con- 
tinued Sir Archibald, wondering. '' You got 
the letters ; and what has become of you all 
this time ? We've been expecting you these 
three weeks past, and not a line of any 
sort!" 
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Sir Archibald was beginning to chafe at 
the singular silence, and at the constrained 
manner of his old friend. 

Malcolm passed his hand over his fore- 
head, like a man physically and morally 
stunned by a heavy blow. The words, 
"Agnes's engagement to Beresford,'' kept 
ringing monotonously in his brain. His own 
voice sounded muffled and strained, as with a 
mighty effort he steadied himself to reply, 

'* No, I got no letters, and it has surprised 
me. 

"And you have not a word of congratula- 
tion to offer — not a word of interest or plea- 
sure ? Upon my word, George, you astonish 
me." Sir Archibald's temper was now rising 
rapidly. *' If, as I gather from your words, 
you do not approve of this marriage for your 
ward — pshaw ! *' — as Malcolm made a hasty, 
deprecatory gesture — *' I am quite aware that 
he is of age, and that you were never legally 
his guardian, but my daughter shall not be 
forced on anyone, and if you do not deem 
her worthy of — '' 

Malcolm hastily interrupted him. The 
angry speech had given him time to collect 
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his thoughts, and though a shiver, as that 
of ague, shook his strong frame, he regained 
sufficient mastery over himself to speak. 

''This is an unworthy thought, and you 
cannot mean what you say. If there were 
a doubt, it must be whether Lionel could 
be worthy of her, but I believe — he is 
a good lad, and with such a wife as — " 
Again his calmness was deserting him, so 
he concluded hurriedly, *' I must now go 
and find them, and explain what they must 
have thought my strange silence. I will 
return later, Archibald;*' and he abruptly 
left the room. 

• Sir Archibald was not altogether satisfied, 
Malcolm's manner had been so strange, 

" The deuce take it all,'* his favourite 
expletive, *' TU have it out with him later." 
Then he dismissed the matter for the present, 
and resumed his occupation. . 

Malcolm did not allow himself to pause. 
Like a doomed man, he blindly groped his 
way along, and as he passed the door leading 
to the garden, Agnes came in, followed by 

Lionel. 

" Agnes ! This is a surprise ! '' He took 
her hands and held them convulsively. " God 
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TdIcss you now and ever ; and you, too, my 
boy,'' he added, turning to Lionel. 

*' Thank you, Colonel, I knew you would 
wish us good luck,'* answered that light- 
hearted youth cheerily; and with a sudden 
inspiration that these two, who had been 
so long friends, might desire to be alone, 
he passed out again, good-humouredly saying 
he would wait for Agnes in the garden. 

*'What can you mean,'' asked Agnes, in 
frigid tones, ''by surprise? It can scarcely 
be that, after the letter I wrote to you — " 

'' No letter reached me," broke in Malcolm, 
*" nor was I prepared in anyway for this event. 
But, tell me, dear Agnes, you are happy, let 
me, at least, have that assurance ! " 

In spite of all his efforts, his voice faltered, 
and he let go her hands. Agnes raised 
her eyes with a wondering look ; something 
dawned on her mind, a half-light broke over 
her face. She did not, however, immediately 
answer, and Malcolm interpreted the silence, 
together with the softened light in her eyes, 
as indicating the shyness of a girl's first 
love. As usual, his first thought was for her, 
and even in that moment of intolerable suffer- 
ing he felt vexed with himself, lest the bitter 
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pain he was enduring should reveal itself, and 
rob her of any part of her new-found joy. 
He forced a bright smile to his lips, he forced 
a gay tone to his voice, and spoke once 
more, 

*' Ah! what need to ask if you are happy? 
— of course you are ! It should be the 
brightest time in your life ; and I, your old 
Guardy, should be the first to congratulate 
you. My two wards," he went on, *' both 
escaping together from my guardianship, 
but there — I must not monopolise you now, 
or what will Lionel say ? '' 

He laughed a hollow laugh, with the veriest 
mockery of mirth in its tone. The laugh 
struck coldly on her heart, but its counterfeit 
gladness escaped her notice. He turned to 
leave her, and the light faded from her eyes, 
a gathering mist dimmed her sight, and 
Agnes made her way slowly upstairs. She 
could not rejoin Lionel. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

By dinner-time Malcolm had resumed the 
complete mastery of himself, or, as Lionel 
would have expressed it^ had " pulled himself 
together." For a few hours he discarded 
thought by that strange power which most 
people possess, of excluding for a time from 
the conscious operation of their minds the 
subject which most painfully engrosses and 
affects them. Seldom had the charm of 
his conversation been more apparent than 
on this evening. The suffering he endured 
was known only to himself, but he was 
resolved that no shadow of it should fall 
upon Agnes. Lionel expanded under its genial 
influence, and the ball of conversation was 
kept up by these two. Nothing could repress 
the spirits of the latter, who had for the last 
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few evenings been sorely tried by having to- 
take refuge in the vacuous remarks of Miss 
Edwards. Could he have given utterance to 
his sentiments, he would have described the 
situation to the effect that " courtship was 
confoundedly slow work — that everybody 
seemed in the dumps ; but, thank the gods, 
cigar time would soon come, and then a 
fellow could get on ! " 

At length the weary evening was over ; 
Malcolm was alone, and the mask could be 
dropped. He passed out into the silent 
night, and the memory came to haunt him of 
that other night . Scarcely a year had passed ; 
it seemed but as yesterday, when on just such 
a soft evening as the present one, in the same 
fair, peaceful garden, under the same starlit 
canopy, he had wandered out, striving tO' 
arrive at a decision. Then it was one which 
affected principally, if not altogether, his own< 
happiness. Now it was far more important^ 
since it affected the happiness of two others, 
both bound to him by peculiar ties. And 
one of them — ah ! God, for wisdom to decide 
on that which would best secure her welfare, 
for he knew that a large measure of the 
responsibility for their future rested with 
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himself. He could exert his influence with 
Sir Archibald to obtain a delay sufficient 
to test in some measure the strength of their 
attachment. Would it suffice them to face 
the time to come, and to bear hopefully all 
life's difficulties and responsibilities because 
they would be borne together ? He doubted ; 
he could not but doubt. 

But what if his own feelings should uncon- 
sciously bias him ? What if, by thwarting 
this project, he should deprive Lionel of an 
influence that might guide him aright? 
What if, in after-years, made reckless by dis- 
appointment, he should lay his ruin to this 
cause ? And as this thought passed through 
Malcolm's mind, the pale, pleading face of 
Lionel's dying mother seemed to rise before 
him, as if in reproach. But there was 
another for whose* sake he was doubly bound 
to weigh all. There was Agnes, with her 
high standard and grand ideals, and the 
capacity for misery that existed in her proud 
and sensitive nature — ^would the measure of 
her present love for the boy suffice ? When, 
the glamour having ceased, she should awake 
to find that he was but a commonplace 
being, extravagant, foolish, and utterly in- 
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ferior to herself, the reaction for her might be 
fatal. And he saw that other mother's 
mournful face before him, pleading to him for 
her child. Malcolm shuddered ; he had been 
face to face through this terrible evening with 
the living, who were so strangely interwoven 
with his life ; now he was as in the presence 
of the dead! It was a fearful ordeal, as 
he could not tell on which side duty lay. Yet 
the moment had come for decision. 

At length he paused in his restless pacings 
to and fro ; and, reverently baring his head 
he sent up an earnest, heartfelt prayer for 
guidance, in absolute trust that the guidance 
he sought would be vouchsafed. And once 
again, as the rosy light of the coming mom 
brightened each familiar object, Malcolm 
had taken his resolution ; and once again 
his spirit within him was soothed to peace. 

And this was his resolution. On the morrow 
he would talk with them, each separately. 
If he found that they had drifted into this 
engagement without due reflection, he would 
do all in his power to postpone its accom- 
plishment. If, on the other hand — but 
Malcolm was too exhausted by the past con- 
flict to pursue the subject, and, after the long 
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battling, returning to the house, he fell into a 
tranquil sleep. 

Next morning he strolled out with Lionel. 

The young fellow was perfectly frank, and 

Malcolm had no difficulty in extracting from 

him the history of his short courtship. He 

was evidently no heiress-hunter, though he 

naively remarked that he could not have 

*** gone in '' for matrimony without money. 

He had no other attachment or entanglement. 

** Of course, a fellow must sow his wild oats," 

said Lionel (fatal phrase ! the excuse for so 

much evil ; as if those oats did not yield the 

rankest and most poisonous crop) ; but he 

meant to settle down. ** He loved Agnes with 

all his heart (perhaps that would not burden 

cher with an overweight of affection). And, 

by Jove, you know. Colonel, I mean to make 

%er a good husband, and run as straight as a 

vdie ! '' What more could Malcolm expect ? 

Lionel was not responsible for his natural 

'deficiencies, and, to use his own expression, 

he had been knocked about from pillar to 

post, and Colonel Malcolm was the only man 

who had taken any true interest in him. 

Moreover, Malcolm was aware that Lionel 
Ihad shown some nobility of character in re- 
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fraining from coming to him for help in his 
various scrapes. There was much good in 
the lad, and, married to a girl who really 
loved him, he might develop into something: 
creditable. 

No ! the Colonel felt that, on Lionel's side,, 
there were no just grounds for interference. 

And now the hardest part remained — he 
must see Agnes. How could he endure the 
task he had before him ? How could he 
venture to probe her feelings ? But he was 
not the man to shirk his duty, nor, when a 
thing had to be done, was he the man to pro- 
crastinate ? Going to the little sitting-room 
that she had arranged for herself with such 
care and dignity nearly four years ago, he 
knocked gently at the door ; but receiving no 
answer, he turned the handle and softly 
opened it. For one moment he stood look- 
ing at her, asking himself whether he had 
strength to go through with his purpose. 
Agnes sat by the window, her hands tightly 
clasped over her knees, her profile, pure in its- 
classic outline, standing out against the light 
— so still, so sad. It might have been a 
figure carved in marble. 

A mist gathered in George Malcolm's eyes 
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as he gazed at her. How unlike the expres- 
sion and attitude of a young girl bright and 
happy in her future prospects ! Gladly would 
Malcolm have foregone all that might remain 
to him of happiness in the future could he but 
decide how best to ensure hers. What were 
her thoughts as she sat thus, with various 
wedding gifts around her, a half-opened 
parcel resting unnoticed upon her lap, and 
she herself devoid of all youthful curiosity to 
see its contents ? 

Perhaps the confused imaginings, the 
wandering fancies that flitted through her 
mind without connecting-link of reason or 
association, could scarcely be called thoughts,, 
but rather a vague disquietude and morbid 
terror, for which she could not account. 
Surely some evil spell was upon her ! For 
the last few weeks she had been content, 
almost happy, so it seemed to her now, 
. though at the time it had not felt like happi- 
ness. What had come over her ? Lionel was 
unchanged, the fault was not in him. Yet 
she was conscious that during the last few 
hours his shortcomings had become mqre 
accentuated ; his gay spirits had oppressed 
her, his vapid talk had wearied her far more 
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than they had done since her engagement. 
As the sun, coming suddenly from behind 
the clouds, brightens up the landscape, and 
brings into prominent outline the features 
that had been indistinct before, so was it 
now with Agnes. Some new light seemed 
to flash through the mists of her under- 
standing, and to bring a new meaning into 
her life. 

If she could but grasp some tangible con- 
sciousness, something to account to herself 
for the strange terror that possessed her when 
she thought of her approaching marriage. 
This, however, was beyond her power; the 
light sufficed only to reveal to her the sur- 
rounding darkness ; it shed no ray to guide 
her on her path. 

Then her thoughts turned to Malcolm. 
His gay manner and careless indifference 
argued utter forgetfulness of the old life. 
Perhaps this might account for her own 
unrest. Why not ? She had so few to love 
her ; it was natural that she should feel galled 
and wounded to find that the one on whose 
affection she had mainly counted should, in 
the prospect of his own happiness, pass her 
by, and put her out of his life. No wonder 
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she felt humiliated. But there was one who 
did love her, and at that moment her heart 
wanned with gratitude to Lionel, while she 
thought of Malcolm with proud defiance. 
And, when next they met, he should see 
that she, like himself, was happy — happy in 
the love of one who could appreciate her ; 
that she, too, could joyfully and completely 
separate herself from the old life without one 
backward glance of regret. 

At this turning-point where the two roads 
met — the one leading to peace and happi- 
ness, the other at best to a difficult and 
dangerous path — was there no good angel 
near to bid her cast out the demon of arro- 
gance and pride, too surely urging her to 
choose the wrong one ? It might be that a 
good and an evil spirit were even now strug- 
gling with each other over the destiny of this 
girl. Surely the good one would be the 
stronger, and would prevail. The stronger ? 
Yes ! Had she summoned him by the faintest 
cry, the good angel would have hastened to 
her aid, and put to flight the enemy ; but the 
other was a familiar inmate, rarely absent, 
and ever welcomed back. Against the allur- 
ing tones of those well-known accents, how 
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shall the still, small voice of conscience make 
itself heard ? 

Turning at the sound of footsteps, Agnes 
saw before her the object of her reflections. 
The pride which she had summoned answered 
promptly to the call, and it was with a cold, 
indifferent tone that she greeted Malcolm. 
After the first glance she turned her face 
again to the window. 

The few years that had passed had taken 
nothing from the fascination of the man who 
•stood before her ; rather, indeed, had he 
gained in outward appearance, for the prema- 
ture lines, in which the climate of India and 
the hardships of war leave their traces, had 
faded out, while the charm of expression and 
the smile of strange beauty remained. 

Agnes, with her pure chiselled features, the 
stately, calm, statuesque cast of her beauty, 
looked womanly beyond her years. Thus 
there was little outward disparity apparent 
between them. 

Malcolm advanced into the room, and, 
steadying his voice, spoke in the grave, low 
tones she knew so well. 

'* Will you spare me a few moments, 
Agnes? May I speak to you freely, as I 
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have been wont to do in your earlier 
jears ? " 

For all answer she bowed her head. 

" Lionel " — ^he watched her narrowly as he 
spoke the name— "will not grudge me these 
few moments." 

He paused ; she murmured a faint assent ; 
no other movement, no change of attitude. 

" I must talk to you, Agnes, of your 
mother. I have seldom done so, loth to 
•sadden your young heart with the knowledge 
of her suffering, for she did suffer cruelly ; a 
cloud overshadowed the latter years of her 
life, and her earnest prayer was that her child 
should be spared the heritage of her misery. 
The time has now come. The trust confided 
to me — the message which your mother on 
Tier death-bed bade me deliver — compels me 
to speak.'' 

He approached, and, standing opposite to 
her, fixed his eyes on her face, striving to 
read in her passionless features something of 
what was passing within, striving to meet her 
eyes, for these, he knew, could not deceive 
him. 

At the solemn words concerning her mother 
Agnes had half-turned her head, but she still 
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averted her eyes from his face, and he knew 
that she would not let him read her thoughts 
in their clear light. 

"Your mother bade me love her child,, 
watch over her, and, if the occasion arose,, 
speak to her as from herself, deliver a mes- 
sage from the dead ! She bade me aid you 
if danger threatened, protect you if it as- 
sailed. Agnes, answer me truly. Are you 
sure that you love Lionel as a husband 
should be loved ? that you respect and trust 
him ? that you are ready to face your future 
life with him — to rejoice in his joy, to sorrow 
in his sorrow ? Are you sure that this is not 
a passing fancy, but a love that will endure 
through all?'' 

Ah ! how cruel he was, cruel in his stead- 
fast desire to do right, cruel in thus probing 
her feelings while concealing his own. No 
answer, no movement. Poor girl ! A meeker,, 
gentler spirit than hers might have been mis- 
led. And she ! The familiar demon was at 
her side ; his insidious whisper found en- 
trance, and was bid to stay. 

" So,*' it said, " your mother bade him love 
you, watch over you and counsel you. He 
did not love the little child ; he does not now 
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counsel the young girl for her own sake, but 
for the sake of his promise. He absented 
himself, and forgot you in the pursuit of his 
own happiness. Now conscience wakes, and 
forces him to speak. " 

Her face darkened as she welcomed the 
tempter's traitorous suggestions. 

Malcolm's voice quivered with emotion, 
and after a pause he resumed, 

'* I charge you, Agnes, in that mother's 
name, to pause, to be very sure of your own 
feelings, before you take the one irrevocable 
step — for your own sake — for mine ! " 

The last words were scarcely audible, but 
something in their tone seemed to vibrate 
through her whole frame. Once more a 
gleam of light flashed through the darkness ; 
the demon received a check, the angel pressed 
nearer. 

She looked up. Had she at that moment 
seen the expression in his eyes, eyes as 
sparkling and as truthful as her own, with 
an unwavering tenderness shining in their 
depths, the current of their lives might have 
been changed. But even as he spoke those 
last words, he had reproached himself for 
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bringing self into prominence ; and, turning 
to master his emotion, he missed her search- 
ing gaze. He went on, after a scarcely per- 
ceptible pause, 

"And for Lionel's sake. Think of him, 
too,- if he has bestowed his love in vain, and 
should awake too late to the consciousness of 
his mistake." 

These last words were the culminating 
offence. The angel folded his wings, and 
the demon exulted in his final victory as he 
whispered the false insinuation : " So, it is 
for Lionel's sake alone that he would break 
this marriage ! " And all the wrath and 
arrogance of her nature asserted itself in her 
face as at last she broke the silence, and rose 
to confront him. It was seldom that Agnes 
gave way to a storm of passion such as that 
which now shook her frame, and burst forth 
in a torrent of passionate words. Generally 
her inward anger displayed itself by haughty 
silence, or by cold, cutting speech. But 
the pent-up emotions of the past weeks 
overmastered her self-command, and even 
Malcolm, accustomed to her every mood, 
shrank back in amazed pain. 

'* So," she said, "in my dead mother's 
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name you ask her child to break her word 
to the man she has promised to marry ! Have 
you no thought of that other mother who 
commended her child to your care ? Would 
she have thanked you for this ? Ah, but I 
am forgetting ! " She threw back her head 
with a half-scornful laugh. " It is for Captain 
Beresford's sake also that you bid me perjure 
myself ; but, strange as it may appear to you, 
Colonel Malcolm '' — he winced as she called 
him by that name ; more than all else it told 
of the change, so he thought — " he does love 
me ; he does not agree with you ; he would 
not wish to break our engagement. Am I a 
child,'' she went on more passionately, " that 
I should not know my own mind ? Am I a 
child, that I should make a plaything of a 
man's heart ? What right have you to sup- 
pose that mine is not given to him, that I do 
not love him ? What right have you to treat 
me thus ? What danger threatens that I 
should require your aid ? " 

She had by this time worked herself up to 
such, a pitch of excitement that nothing but 
physical exhaustion would apparently suffice 
to arrest the tempest of passion. 

Malcolm had been standing, resting his 
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hand against a table in the centre of the 
room to which he had advanced during his 
appeal to her ; and she, in her rage, drew 
nearer to him. As she spoke it almost 
seemed that, in the abandonment of all 
control, she would strike him, as she had 
done once before, when a little child in India. 
Even now that scene flashed through his 
mind. She had lifted her hand in baby 
wrath to strike the good Ayah, and Malcolm, 
passing at the moment, had seized it, and 
averted the blow ; and as he did so, the 
other little fist struck at him with all its 
force. Ah, but the pitiful difference ! Then 
the passion expended itself in that blow, and 
the child flew into his arms with a lisping 
entreaty to Guardy for forgiveness. Now, 
Malcolm raised his hand, as in grave re- 
buke, and merely saying in a cold, measured 
voice, ** You have said enough — henceforth 
you need fear no interference from me," he 
turned and left the room. 

Those words, that tone, sent a chill through 
Agnes' s heart, somewhat as the drunkard 
may feel when, in mad fury, he has struck 
the fatal blow, and, sobered at once, realizes 
the deed he has done. Some such anguish 
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did she endure. She had struck the moral 
blow, had alienated for ever, she feared, the 
tender heart which had borne with her from 
childhood, and even now would have saved 
her from her own rash haste. She knew 
this, though she did not put it into words. 
Poor child ! She was to be pitied. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Agnes did not appear again that evening. 
There was no pretence in her plea of inability 
to join the party at dinner. She was ex- 
hausted with passion, and Miss Edwards was 
able to affirm with truth, that which it is to be 
feared she would equally have affirmed in the 
opposite case, that Agnes was not well enough 
to come down. In assisting her out of a 
dilemma, Miss Edwards' conscience was 
always exceedingly elastic. She had an 
affection for her quondam pupil, so faithful 
and canine in its devotion that it endued her 
with a kind of inspiration, giving her that 
faculty in Agnes' s interests which Nature had 
denied in her own. She would stumble upon 
the very subject most likely to bring punish- 
ment on her own unoffending head, but where 
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Agnes was concerned she never stumbled ; 
and in this instance it was her own unassisted 
genius, since Agnes had not confided in her, 
which enabled her to steer her course, so as 
not to rouse the wrath of her father or the fears 
of the lover. 

With Agnes she purred about, and patted, 
and fanned, and sprinkled Eau de Cologne, 
until she finally got her to sleep, but she for- 
bore to question her. Something had gone 
wrong ; rather somebody had been in fault. 
Sir Archibald probably was the offender; 
most certainly it could not be Agnes. If she 
liked to tell her about it next day, well and 
good ; if she liked not to tell her, equally 
well and good. Such was Teddy's simple 
theory. 

Early in the morning Miss Edwards was 
awakened by finding Agnes standing by her 
bedside, with a very white face, and holding 
in her hand a twisted bit of paper. 

"Teddy, dear," she said, "will you get up 
and dress ? Dress anyhow, but oh, do make 
haste ; you can go to bed for the rest of the 
day. Poor Teddy, what a disturbed night 
I have given you ! '' 

" As if I ever wanted sleep, my love. 
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Going without sleep is exactly the same to me 
as sleeping is to other people. '^ 

" Make haste, Teddy. Come to me when 
you are dressed ; but you must be ready five 
minutes before seven. YouVe only twenty 
minutes. Oh, do be ready anyhow,'' entreated 
the girl. 

In an incredibly short space of time Teddy's 
outer woman was encased in a cloak, the 
flaxen front adjusted, and a wonderful head- 
dress improvised at the moment — a compound 
between a night-cap, a day cap, and a bonnet 
— by means of lace scarves, lace veils, &c. 

'*What is it, dear?" said Teddy, in a 
sepulchral, mysterious whisper, as she entered 
Agnes's room. 

''Don't ask, Teddy dear; and now, do 
listen ! " 

It was an unnecessary exhortation. Teddy's 
prominent eyes were starting from their 
sockets in the intensity of her desire to hear 
the awful import of these proceedings. The 
girl's white, anxious face, and the little 
woman's countenance, equally anxious, yet 
grotesque in its solemnity, would have made 
the fortune of a theatre, could the scene have 
been adequately represented. 
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"Teddy, give this" — and she pressed into 
her hand the twisted note — " to Guardy, just 
.as he gets into the carriage, not a minute 
before, and don't let papa see you give it. 
It's so small you can slip it into his hand, and 
just say you wanted to wish him good-bye, 
and are going out for an early walk, you 
know." 

'* Oh, dear me, yes ! And so I do want a 
walk," said Teddy, who always happened to 
ivant to do that jWhich it was convenient to 
other people that she should do. "The very 
thing I wanted," she said, as she skipped out 
of the room. 

The note contained but these words : " For- 
give me, Guardy." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

It was well for Lionel that his duties kept 
him at Aldershot till the last moment. In 
absence, Agnes could think of him, if indeed 
she thought of him at all, with kindness and 
gratitude as the only one who cared for her. 
To this conclusion she had brought herself ; 
and absence softened the irritation which was 
unconsciously produced by the brainless 
inanity of his remarks. But how would it 
be when she was thrown upon his sole com- 
panionship ? The fixed idea in her mind,, 
that all virtuous married couples loved each 
other, satisfied her on that score. Even 
Margaret Dennett, it has been seen, adored 
that carroty youth, whose merits could not 
compare with those of Lionel. But she forgot 
to compare herself and her own fastidious 
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requirements with those of Margaret Den- 
nett. 

After Malcolm's departure, Agnes had 
rallied from her dejection. The reaction 
from the violence of her passion, and the 
subsequent state of penitence and softened 
regrets in which she had passed the night, 
were as the clearing of the air after a storm. 
A sudden impulse prompted her to write the 
note of which mention has been made, and 
she had received a letter from Malcolm, 
assuring her that he not only forgave her, but 
that he blamed himself for his dismal fore- 
bodings. This note was balm to her spirit, 
and the concluding sentence restored her to 
something like content. 

*' I shall only be able," he wrote, " to^ 
arrive on the eve of your marriage, so I shall 
scarcely see you ; but I shall not look on it 
as a leave-taking, sure as I am that you and 
Lionel will keep a place in your home and 
your hearts for the old friend who so truly 
loves you both." 

'Then, perhaps, this idea of his engagement 
to Evelyn was not true. Nothing had been 
said at the Rectory to sustain the notion ; 
and he would surely not speak of needing a 
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place in their home if he was looking forward 
to one of his own. Then how happy they 
would be! On their return from abroad, 
how much she would have to tell him, and 
when Lionel was on duty, for his regiment 
would be quartered in London, Guardy and 
she would revel in all the wealth of art and 
treasures that are to be found by those who 
seek for them, even in that abode of fogs 
and gloom. 

Lady Rothley was relieved at finding 
Agnes in this happy frame of mind, for at 
times misgivings about this marriage had 
tormented her. She had determined that, at 
all events, it should produce a sensation. It 
was so pleasant to order and arrange all that 
was to be done, without having to consider 
the eventual loosening of the purse-strings. 

A large party would assemble for the 
breakfast. The Dennetts, of course, would 
fill their house for the occasion, as would all 
the other county families who were within 
driving distance, which, in those remote 
counties, is an elastic term. The distances 
to which people will betake themselves, and 
call upon their unfortunate horses to convey 
them, is surprising to the denizens of those 
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shires in the neighbourhood of London where 
country houses are in close proximity to each 
other, and where afternoon visits, lawn tennis,, 
and meetings of all kinds, are of daily and 
hourly occurrence. 

Lady Rothley would have liked to assist^ 
and make suggestions as to the floral decora- 
tions of the old church. The former she 
might do, as far as perching on a ladder with 
a ball of string, and carrying out orders ; and 
she actually did so spend one half-hour, in 
the hope of surreptitiously carrying out an 
"idea" which had possessed her, some bit 
of colour that was to contrast with some other 
" idea ; '* but Mary Talbot was stem and 
peremptory, and forbade any tampering with 
their own arrangements. She had received 
private instructions from Evelyn to that effect, 
or, perhaps, what the latter irreverently 
termed her mother's cowardly propensity for 
'* giving in,*' rather than run the risk of 
raising an argument, would have led her to 
submit to any decorations. 

'* Mother,'' Evelyn had said, "please let 
us have the dear old church to ourselves ; 
don't let Lady Rothley carry out an ' idea.' 
I know " — as her mother was interrupting — 
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'* that she has good taste about most things, 
but she does not understand matters ecclesias- 
tical, and if she is possessed with an ' idea,' 
she would carry it out on the pulpit, just as if 
it were a dress-stand ; but there, I know, 
mother, you won't be firm." Adding, with a 
mischievous smile, ** If you don't take care, 
rU get father and Aunt Kate together to 
speak to her ! '' 

''Evelyn, I forbid it," said Mrs. Talbot, 
with a face of horror at the idea of the 
Rector and Lady Katherine becoming en- 
gaged in a war of words. '* TU undertake 
Lady Rothley, and you and Maud alone 
shall be responsible for the decorations." 

Well they deserved this confidence. No- 
thing could be more lovely than the effect of 
the green moss, ferns, and grasses which 
covered the altar rails, the pulpit and the 
font. Colour was not permitted, however ; it 
was in this matter that Evelyn had feared 
Lady Rothley's "ideas," but white roses, 
gardenias, camellias, tuberoses, and all the 
fairest and most fragant plants that could be 
got, filled the church with a delicious perfume. 
Nevertheless, the decorations were in strict 
subservience to the solemnity of the sacred 
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•edifice. No tawdry ornaments, no wreaths 
festooned around, suggested Christmas deco- 
rations in the servants' hall. 

The church has not yet been described. It 
was a grand old edifice, with ancient monu- 
ments, an elaborately sculptured stone altar, 
and a screen of oak, black with age and 
carved with delicate tracery. When Herbert 
Talbot had taken possession of the living, 
the interior was defaced by a three-fold erec- 
tion in the centre, obscuring the view of the 
chancel and of the fine old monuments, and 
by the huge square pews, so dear to the 
hearts of squires of a former generation. 

What a change had been made in the last 
fifteen years ! Herbert Talbot had private 
means of his own, and his first care was 
the complete restoration of the old church 
and the demolition of the hideous centre 
erection and the high pews. It was now a 
model of what a church should be. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Lady Rothley had remained in London 
to superintend the important business of the 
trousseau. She had been invested by Sir 
Archibald with unlimited authority, and was 
not slow to put his liberality to the test. 
This trousseau would not only redound to 
the credit of Sir Archibald's munificence 
and of her own taste, and shed renown on 
the marriage altogether, but thereby many 
little side-winds of advantage would fall to 
her own share, as some compensation for 
the trouble and inconvenience of remaining 
in London during those first days of Sep- 
tember when London is *' empty." When 
a magnificent order is given to Madam A., 
and Madam B. supplies a large quantity of 
linen, and Messrs. C. and D. a large assort- 
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ment of laces, furs, and other expensive 
articles, ad libitum, the dispenser of this 
profusion is entitled to much present and 
future consideration at the hands of those 
eminent persons. Such items as, for instance, 
the last new models from Paris, patterns and 
" ideas '' from which, during the winter 
months, can be evolved by the brains of a 
Lady Rothley, and perfected by the fingers 
of a clever maid, the newest and freshest 
garments for the forthcoming Lady Selby. 

*' How does Lady Rothley contrive it ? *' 
says one of her dear friends. " The Selby 
girls are no beauties, but one after another 
she contrives to turn them out with a * some- 
thing' about them that does better than 
beauty, and I know she doesn't spend much ! " 

*' No," answers the other, '^ she is not 
given to spending ; she gets patterns, and 
wheedles Madame A. into showing her the 
gowns she brings over from Paris. I believe 
dear Jane composes the garments in her 
sleep. However, even she could do nothing 
with Helen this season — no one looked at her.'' 

** No, my dear, but you'll see, she'll con- 
trive some marriage for her in the country, 
and then she'll tell us that dear Helen hated 

VOL I. S 
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London gaieties, and could not be persuaded 
to dance ! However, there's a certain Lucy 
coming out soon — the ninth or tenth girl is it ? 
— ^whom it will puzzle even Lady Rothley to 
dispose of. My girls meet her at the danc- 
ing class, and they tell me she is hopelessly 
stupid.*' 

When all was completed. Lady Rothley, 
with two of her daughters, came down to the 
Priory. On this occasion Lord Rothley was 
sent to Deneham Park with the younger 
members of the family. " Such a long 
journey for you, dear," she had said to 
him, " and I don't like to leave the girls in 
Fraulein's sole care without you to superin- 
tend them." Lord Rothley required a great 
amount of looking after when he was out 
visiting, and what should she do with him 
during that last week at the Priory, when 
everything would be on her hands? A 
'* young person " from Madame A. accom- 
panied her to try on and put the last finish- 
ing touches to the dresses, and then there 
were the bridesmaids' garments to be fitted. 
These bridesmaids were to be the two Selbys, 
Maud and Evelyn Talbot, Laura and Helen 
Toler, and the two Miss Dennetts. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

The eventful day dawned as bright and 
beautiful as could be desired. If only the 
heart of the girl who on this day was enter- 
ing upon a new and untried path could have 
beat in unison with its peaceful loveliness ! 

Lady Rothley, after a hasty breakfast, 
came into Agnes's room to make some sug- 
gestions as to the wedding paraphernalia, 
but the trivial words were arrested on her 
lips, and even her cheerful spirit was dis^ 
mayed by the sight which met her gaze. 
Agnes sat with a tray of untouched breakfast 
at her side, her face white as the muslin dress- 
ing-gown she wore ; dark rims encircling her 
eyes, and the wan, weary expression of her 
countenance telling the tale of a sleepless 
night, too evidently the result of mental dis- 
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quiet rather than of bodily illness. An 
anxious enquiry rose to Lady Rothley's lips,, 
but before she could speak, Agnes had risen 
from her chair, and with a calm voice, and in 
words that precluded all attempt at sympathy,, 
she plunged into the subject of the morning's 
arrangements and other trifling matters, add- 
ing that she would not detain Lady Rothley,. 
who would have so much to do. This hintta 
be alone, though conveyed in the most court- 
eous and even affectionate manner, was never- 
theless unmistakable, nor did Miss Edwards 
fare better in her subsequent endeavour. 

" Teddy, if you love me, don't stay, don't 
speak, or take any notice of me till I leave ! " 
As she spoke, a shudder passed over her, and 
her very lips grew white. The girl's aspect 
on her wedding-day was far from reassuring 
to Lady Rothley, within an hour of the 
fruition of that goodly plan which she had 
designed with such patience and carried 
through with so much skill. Nor, in pon- 
dering over the circumstances of the last 
few days could she account for this disap- 
pointing change which had passed over 
Agnes' s spirit. 

On her first arrival, Lady Rothley had been 
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pleased and relieved at the comparative con- 
tentment of Agnes's expression. What could 
account for the alteration ? She tried to re- 
collect whether any untoward event had oc- 
curred, any unkindness on the part of Sir 
Archibald, any sins of omission or commis- 
sion on that of Lionel. 

He had arrived early on the previous day, 
and on returning from a long walk with him, 
she remembered that Agnes had pleaded 
fatigue, and had gone to her room instead 
of joining the five o'clock tea. She also re- 
collected that she had appeared absent and 
bored during dinner ; but courtship, at best, 
is a trying time, and on the eve of leaving 
home all girls feel melancholy and half- 
frightened. Lady Rothley recollected that 
Agnes had even laughed when, on wishing 
her good-night the previous evening, she her- 
self had alluded to the Malcolm marriage, 
and expressed her regret that the engage- 
ment could not have been announced sooner, 
so that, by postponing one marriage and 
hastening the other, both might have been 
celebrated at the same time. Yes, Agnes 
had most certainly laughed, rather more 
merrily than was usual in one so quiet, and 
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had remarked that it was a pity it could not 
be so. Lady Rothley, therefore, concluded 
her meditations by assuring Miss Edwards, 
and endeavouring to assure herself, that it 
was always the way with girls at the last, and 
that Agnes's wishes, as to taking no notice of 
her mood, must be carried out. Neverthe- 
less, she heaved a deep, inward sigh, as the 
reflection forced itself into her unwilling mind, 
that if anything were amiss, it was now too 
late to retrieve the error. 

Having finished her own toil^te, she went 
downstairs to assist Sir Archibald in despatch- 
ing the guests to the church, and relinquishing 
her intention of putting the finishing touches 
to the bridal toilette, she entered the last car- 
riage, leaving Sir Archibald alone to bring his 
daughter. 

The church was redolent with the perfume 
of flowers, and the costumes of those who 
filled the seats should have satisfied even 
Lady Rothley^s desire for colour. School 
children, with baskets of roses to scatter 
along the path, and the eight attendant 
bridesmaids, awaited the arrival of the bride 
at the entrance of the churchyard. Expecta- 
tion and curiosity were written on every face. 
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A certain mystery had surrounded the 
Priory since it had passed into the posses- 
sion of Sir Archibald Mackenzie. Few of 
the neighbouring county families had seen 
his daughter, the intercourse between their 
houses and that of the Priory being restricted 
to interchange of civilities at political or 
magisterial gatherings. All manner of 
stories were circulated as to the haughty 
temper of the Baronet, which his cold de- 
meanour towards all who approached him 
did not tend to diminish. His daughter was 
said to be plain and ill-tempered, and it was 
to her evil disposition that her father^ s seclu- 
sion was in great measure to be traced. But 
she was heiress and future possessor of the 
Priory, two facts sufficient in themselves to 
invest her with interest in the minds of her 
neighbours. 

There was a deep hush as the wheels of a 
carriage were heard approaching. The brides- 
maids hastened to their post, and the organ 
pealed forth, in accompaniment to the sur- 
pliced choristers, the beautiful hymn, " The 
voice that breathed o'er Eden,'' as the pro- 
cession entered the church. 

As Agnes passed slowly up the aisle. 
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leaning on her father's arm, she looked won- 
drously beautiful, yet with a strange, weird 
beauty that involuntarily brought tears to the 
eyes of many, so utterly unlike was she to the 
conventional type of a happy, blushing bride. 
Deadly pale, her eyes were rivetted on the 
ground, the long, dark lashes sweeping over 
the colourless cheeks. Her dress was of 
the finest India muslin, the soft folds draping 
her graceful figure, and the creamy lace veil 
enveloping her nearly to the feet, giving her 
the appearance of being even taller than she 
was. She never once raised her eyes during 
the ceremony, and went through the service 
and the subsequent signing in the vestry as 
one walking in her sleep, with no trembling of 
the voice nor of the hand that signed for the 
last time her maiden name. 

As she reappeared, this time with her arm 
linked in that of her husband, the organ 
giving out the strains of Mendelssohn's 
'^ Wedding March," the expression of her 
face sent a thrill through all who watched her. 
It was that of hopeless and stony indifference, 
more sad to behold in one so young than the 
wildest indications of grief would have been. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

On returning home Agnes preserved the same 
unnatural calm. At Lady Rothley's sug- 
gestion, she remained in her bridal dress to 
receive the guests, making no objection 
to any proposal, nor asking any questions. As 
an automaton, she spoke and moved, and per- 
formed the part assigned to her. 

It was more like a funeral than a bridal 
feast, for the aspect of the bride had its effect 
on all, and even Lionel's spirits were sub- 
dued. Agnes presently withdrew to change 
her dress, excluding even the faithful Miss 
Edwards from her room during that process, 
and asking only that she should not be sum- 
moned till the last moment. A chill fell on 
ihe assembled guests as they crowded to the 
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old hall to witness the departure of the newly- 
married pair. 

Dressed in a simple travelling costume, 
Agnes passed with her father to the carriage, 
followed by Lionel, who looked handsome, 
but scarcely as radiant as befitted the husband 
of the beautiful heiress. After she had taken 
leave of the Talbots and of Lady Rothley, 
Agnes looked anxiously round, and her glance 
alighted upon Malcolm as he stood at the 
door. He, too, was pale, but his countenance 
was steadfast and calm, and his voice un- 
faltering as he uttered his parting blessing on 
them both. She did not speak, but the hand 
she placed in his was cold as marble, and after 
that momentary glance her face resumed its 
rigid expression, and her eyes their stony, 
tearless gaze. At the last instant, however, 
she turned to kiss her father, while something 
like a sob escaped her, and there was a fal- 
tering in her voice as she said, 

" Good-bye, dear father ; forgive me if I 
have not been a dutiful daughter." 

** God bless you, Agnes," was all he 
answered ; but in his own tones there was 
a softening cadence of emotion. 

Lionel vaulted in, oppressed with the chill- 
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ing dreariness of the last few hours, and re- 
lieved that it was all over. He was too much 
pleased with himself and things in general to 
be worried by Agnes' s strange ways, fully 
believing that he was in love with her, and 
never doubting that she was so with him, and 
that when she saw more of the world she 
would get, he supposed, to be like other 
people, and be all right ; meantime she was 
a trump of a girl. 

Sir Archibald went straight to his study and 
sat long alone, pondering over the past. 
Possibly some lingering regrets, some re- 
morseful memories, may have aroused him 
from his usual indifference. He passes, how- 
ever, out of the interests of the story, and his 
reflections shall remain unchronicled. The 
following year he received an appointment in 
India, and from the day of her marriage he 
never saw his daughter again. 

Malcolm had nerved himself for the trial, 
and had borne it nobly. He thrust aside his 
own anguish to think only of her, and his 
whole soul was absorbed in heartfelt prayers 
that this marriage, to all human appearance 
so unhopeful, might yet prove a blessing to 
them both. 
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At one moment he had thought of sparing 
himself, of feigning an excuse for being 
absent. But Malcolm never spared himself, 
and never feigned. Moreover, he rightly 
judged that their marriage vows, spoken in 
his presence, would deepen the solemnity of 
the resolution he himself had made of re- 
nouncing absolutely all thought of Agnes, 
save as the object of his dearest care, and as 
the wife of that other being with whose life, 
as well as in hers, his own had been so 
strangely blended. He resolved that no 
one should detect in him any faltering. 
When the last guest had departed. Lady 
Rothley went at once to the Rectory, where 
she was to remain for a night or two, 
and, much to her disgust, she found that 
Lady Katherine had postponed her departure 
till the following day. Lady Rothley was in 
no humour to bear with her ceaseless babble, 
but in the Rector's house she would have to 
resign herself, and could not, she feared, 
retort upon her in a manner that would com- 
pensate for the infliction. Too soon she was 
victimised, but some compensation, it will be 
seen, was hers. 

" Well, to be sure ! " said Lady Katherine, 
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"the luck of some girls! That proud and 
haughty Miss Mackenzie, hardly vouchsafing 
to be decently civil to such a man as Lionel 
Beresford — so handsome and captivating — 
it's clear she can't bear him ; indeed, she 
looked so broken-hearted that I think she 
must care for someone else. And I am 
almost sure I have heard that he, too, has 
another attachment ; but there, some people 
have all the luck, don't you think so, dear 
Lady Rothley ? " Lady Katherine nodded 
her head and awaited an answer. 

A good shaking would have been the 
answer, did the laws of society admit of 
such safety-valves for indignant feelings. 
There might be an advantage in this mode of 
venting wrath. It would shake the venom 
out of the shaker, and would be less harmful 
to the shaken than the bitter words that 
leave a sting scarcely ever wholly forgotten. 
This, however, did not apply to Lady Kathe- 
rine, the thickness of whose moral cuticle 
precluded all possibility of hurting her feel- 
ings, and it was in vain that Lady Rothley 
hurled against her all the powers of invective 
that she had at command, and they were 
neither few nor mild. 
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"Think what?" retorted she, obliged to 
speak. 

" Well, you know, I was saying that some 
girls are bom to such luck. Agnes Mackenzie 
was always unamiable and discontented, and 
then to gain the love of that attractive Captain 
Beresford, who will be a Viscount one of these 
days, though I don't think he does care for 
her, and she seems quite to dislike him, and 
will, I should think, be miserable, while my 
poor girls, so amiable, and so happy at 
home — " 

Lady Rothley had reached the limit of her 
forbearance, and here interrupted, in her most 
sarcastic tone, 

*' I fail to understand what it is that 
you grudge to Mrs. Beresford — that she 
has always been unhappy ? or that she is 
going to be miserable ? that she hates her 
husband and cares for somebody else? I 
really do not make out which part you covet 
for your daughters, but I am sorry that you 
i:an't secure for them the advantages you 
have enumerated, as you seem to wish." 

" Oh no, dear Lady Rothley, you mis- 
understand me I I do not wish them to be 
like her; I mean that I do not — one can't 
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exactly explain. However, I end as I began 
— that some girls have all the luck and — '' 
But by this time Lady Rothley had vanished, 
and Lady Katherine's last words had been 
wasted on vacancy. " Lady Rothley," she 
continued, speaking half-aloud to herself as 
was her wont, " seems put out. Now, I 
wonder — yes, that must be it, she wanted 
Captain Beresford for one of her girls ! Yes, 
of course, that's it, and she is so disappointed 
that she naturally makes the worst of it. I 
see it all, and I am really very sorry for 
her!^' 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Malcolm remained at the Priory ; he had 
promised Sir Archibald not to leave him for a 
time, and all things went on in their ac- 
customed routine. But the change, the 
bitter, woeful change ! All the light had 
faded from the old home. For a day or two 
he wandered about, reviewing the past years,, 
and acknowledging to himself that the in- 
terest of his life had centred on the little 
child, on the young girl, long years before 
his heart had passed into the keeping of the 
woman, still dear to him with the tenderness 
that can outlive hope. But he was an up- 
right man, a true Christian, and he shook 
himself, though it needed a strong effort,. 
free from these unhealthy dreams. He faced 
the position, and probed his feelings ; for 
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nothing should remain shrouded in mystery. 
One by one he summoned to the bar of his 
conscience all his secret thoughts and 
motives, and laid them bare to the face of 
day. 

She whom he had loved was the wife of 
another man — that other man, the child for 
whose welfare a dying mother had pleaded. 

By every principle of religion, of honour, 
and of loyalty, he must purge his love of all 
selfish passion. The love must remain, re- 
main to his last hour, but without one thought 
that her husband might not know, that his 
God would condemn. With all his soul, aided 
and supported by that strength which never 
fails those who seek it in sincerity, and which 
had never failed him in his direst need, he 
had set himself to conquer in the struggle, 
and he had conquered. 

He roused himself to take part in the in- 
terests that surrounded him. He went often 
to the Rectory, where he was always warmly 
welcomed. Herbert and Mary Talbot were 
both old and valued friends, although during 
his sojourns at the Priory he had seen less of 
them than he had intended. Looking back, 
he wondered that it had been so little. Ah, 
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but then he had been a willing prisoner within 
the precincts of the old place. Now his time 
was his own, for even Sir Archibald could get 
through the day without him, and only the 
evenings need be devoted to his old friend. 
Ever interested in the well-being of others, 
George Malcolm gladly accompanied the 
Rector on his daily rounds of arduous duties. 

The village seemed a God-forgotten place. 
Its grimy inhabitants were steeped in im- 
morality and drunkenness, and the " all 
things in common " of the early Christians 
was carried out by them, practically, in the 
matter of each others' wives and chattels. 

Such was the living accepted by Herbert 
Talbot, with the fullest approval of his noble- 
hearted little wife, and together they had set 
themselves to fight the devil in his strong- 
holds. 

On the other side, about two miles beyond 
the Rectory, lay a small fishing village, which, 
though not properly included within the 
bounds of his parish, was equally the object 
of their care. 

Chiefly by Herbert Talbot's exertions the 
county had established a life-boat and crew, 
and scarce a week passed during the stormy 
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nights of winter but their services were rQ^ 
quired on that cruel, rock-bound coast. 

'* Aye," said an old weather-beaten sailor to 
Malcolm, as he was down at the fishing viU 
lage — ^he loved to mix with all classes, and 
especially with the sea-faring men, and to 
listen to their thrilling tales of '* hairbreadth 
escapes " from the perilous*deep — ** Aye, sir, 
you should see our Rector on the stormy nights 
when the life-boat's had out, how he cheers on 
the men, aye, and lends a strong arm, too, 
when help's needed; it's my belief as he'd 
take a oar himself, nor he were wanted; and 
then Miss Evelyn — " 

" Miss Evelyn ? " said Malcolm ; " does 
she come out on those wild nights ? " 

" Lord, love ye, sir ! wherever there's any- 
thing to be done for people there ye'U find our 
Miss Evelyn, and — ^look here, sir," said the 
old man,impressively, with a rugged eloquence, 
*' where'er there's a danger as can be helped, 
or trouble as can be mended, where'er there 
be sorrow as can be eased, there, on the very 
spot, will be Mr. Talbot, and there'll be Mi$s 
Evelyn — God bless her !— by his side. That'3 
about it ! " 

The old man wiped his forehead, and went 
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on — " I mind me of that night when one of 
our smacks struck on them rocks. It wor 
an awful night ; the life-boat was got ready, 
but it was a doubt at first if she could 
be even launched ; however, they got her 
afloat, for when it was our own people to be 
saved they'd ha' faced anything, so off they 
went. Mr. Talbot and Miss Evelyn, they'd 
come out, a cheering 'em on, and a comfort- 
ing the wives and sweethearts, and when they 
got anigh her and took the poor fellows 
aboard we none of us thought as they could 
pull back thro' the surf ; an' the Rector, he 
bade 'em get out the gear an' rockets, an* 
when all 'ad been done as could be done, he 
kneel' d down on the shore an' prayed out 
loud, and his voice could be heard above the 
noise of the sea. The women sobbed, an* 
there wam't a dry eye among us ! Ah, an' 
she got in safe, but the poor lads were a'most 
gone with cold and wet." 

" And where are they taken when they do 
get in?" said Malcolm, who had been deeply 
moved by the recital. "In those cold nights 
they could hardly be carried to the village 
mn. 

" There," said the old man, pointing to a 
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small building at a little distance ; " the Rector 
got that built close agen the life-boat house. 
There's a stove, an' hot water can be got 
ready in a minute, an' there's blankets an' 
things, and the women help with a will, par- 
ticular when Miss Evelyn's there — she puts 
life and courage into 'em ; Lord, how she did 
work that night to get 'em round ! The good 
lady and Miss Maud they was away," con- 
tinued the garrulous old man, " or they'd ha' 
been there ! Ah, them Rectory people, sir — 
any on us rough folks we'd- just lay down our 
lives for 'em ! " 



CHAPTER XXX. 

A LARGE recreation hall stood in a convenient 
place in the middle of the village, the outer 
door opening into the only street. The in- 
terior of the building comprised a large room 
common to all, and a similar one adjoining, 
which was reserved for men only. At the 
back there was a wide stretch of moorland, 
part of which had been enclosed ; and it was 
here that the Rector loved to meet his people, 
entering heartily into their games. Here, too, 
he gained their confidence, and established 
the personal influence which was so re- 
markable a feature of his ministrations. 

He did not entice them to religious services 
through their amusements ; on the other 
hand, he never separated religion from his 
own daily life. In all he said, in all he did^ 
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devotion to his Master, the desire to follow in 
His footsteps, and the love of his fellow- 
creatures, constituted the motive power and 
the guiding influence of his life. While enter- 
ing heartily into their pleasures, not one of 
them could ever forget whose he was, and 
whom he served, for he never forgot it him- 
self. Mrs. Talbot and her girls also con- 
stantly joined the people in the hall, especially 
in the evenings. 

Rough and wild as they were in their lives, 
the wives given to drink, and the daughters 
too often living recklessly, no word would fall 
from any that could shock or distress *' our 
ladies," as they always called the Rector's 
wife and daughters. As for the men, it 
would go hard at the hands of his fellows 
with any one of them who should offer rude- 
ness by speech or act. 

On a certain fine evening in September a 
dozen or so of women were assembled in the 
hall, when a tap came at the door. 

" There's some of our ladies," exclaimed 
one of the women, running to open the door. 
" Now mind your manners, girls ; none of 
that rotten stuff afore them, if you please!" 

'* Lor' ! 'taint likely. We knows what's 
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what, as well as you do/' answered the girl, 
laughing saucily. 

It was evident, from the pleased eagerness 
with which they came forward to greet these 
ladies, that the restraint imposed by their 
presence was not felt to be irksome. 

Maud and Evelyn entered blithely, speak- 
ing gently and civilly as they would have 
done to those of their own standing. 

" Good evening to you all,'* said Evelyn. 
'* We are very late, but poor Miss Amy had 
one of her bad attacks just as we were start- 
ing, so we could not leave her till she fell 
asleep. Now, see," she went on, turning to 
some girls who stood near, and opening her 
basket, *' I have brought you a new pattern 
for the knitted shawls — ^you taught me first 
to make them, Jane — but this pattern fits so 
nicely round the throat ; " and she put it on a 
girl who stood near, turning her round to dis- 
play the perfection of the fit. 

*' Oh, laws ! that is nice ! " they all ex- 
claimed, crowding round. ** But how do it 
be done?" 

" Oh, it's quite easy,'' said Evelyn. " TU 
begin a bit, and show you, as I was taught 
the other day." 
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Evelyn sat down among them, quite as 
much interested in this work as her cousins 
would have been in learning the latest fashions 
from their own friends. 

Meantime a slight stir was heard at the 
lower end of the Hall, where Maud had 
joined another group. 

" Why ! whatever be the matter ? They're 
all taking on so ! " exclaimed one of the girls, 
just as Maud came hastily up to Evelyn. 

" Oh, Evelyn ! '' said Maud, " poor little 
Nellie Parsons has broken a blood-vessel, and 
'.they fear she can't live many hours! I 
wonder if father's in the next room ? " And 
:she looked towards a door whence the smell 
of tobacco issued, showing that it was not 
unoccupied. 

Here a man came forward, and, respect- 
fully pulling his forelock, told them that the 
Rector had heard the news, and had gone off 
to see Nellie. 

" And Missis is to follow, the Rector bid 
me say — he did, Miss — if as how you'll tell 
Jier when she comes down." 

" Oh, poor Nellie ! " cried Evelyn ; " poor 
dear little Nellie ! I wish, John," turning to 
another man, " you'd run up to the Rectory— 
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my mother may be detained with Miss Amy.'** 
And the men hurried off. 

The Rector's daughters did not take upoir 
themselves to improve the occasion by a 
lecture ; they all worked on sadly, and only 
from time to time spoke a few words about 
Nellie's goodness, and her fitness to die, and' 
how, considering her melancholy life, none 
could regret that she should find an early 
rest. 

As a rule, their mother disapproved of 
women speaking or praying in public, but this 
evening, as she entered the Hall, a woman 
came in, saying she had just left the cottage, 
and that the Rector was " praying most 
beautiful for poor Nell." Mary Talbot's 
heart beat, and an instinct seemed to prompt 
her to seize on this occasion, when all alike 
were softened and impressed. With some 
misgiving she steadied her voice, and saying 
gently, " Should not we also join our prayers 
to his for poor Nellie ? " she knelt down, and 
taking tlie small Prayer Book she alwajrs 
carried in her pocket, turned to the Visitation 
of the Sick. 

On that same evening it chanced that a 
neighbouring squire was dining at the Priory* 
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Malcolm availed himself of the opportunity^ 
and leaving Sir Archibald, content with the 
prospect of an uninterrupted argument with 
his guest, with whom, as usual, he differed on 
most subjects, Malcolm strolled down to the 
village, and to the Workman's Hall, where he 
was always welcome. Thus it chanced that 
from the inner room he had been an unseen 
spectator of the scene which greeted the 
arrival of the sisters from the Rectory. 

He had always admired Evelyn, and had 
been captivated by her bright and sunny dis- 
position. He had heard of the good work 
she was doing in her father's parish, but 
hitherto he had only known her as foremost 
in the tennis court, eager in the dance, and 
radiant with enjoyment. But to see her as 
she appeared on this evening, now laughing 
in sympathising glee with the rough girls 
around her, or with tears standing in her eyes 
as she listened to the tale of Nellie's illness, 
this was a new revelation. It was to read the 
girl's heart aright, it was to know the real 
Evelyn Talbot Something of this passed 
through Malcolm's mind as, on leaving the 
Hall, they walked across the stretch of moor- 
land which separated the village from the 
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Rectory. They scarcely spoke, for neither 
could shake off the impression of the last few 
hours. There were signs, too, of a stormy 
night which brought to Malcolm's mind the 
touching story he had heard from the old 
fisherman. 

It is said that hearts are caught on the re- 
bound, and had Malcolm's been of this stamp, 
and had he not been vowed to the unrequited 
service of those others, doubtless Lady 
Rothley's prediction would not long have re- 
mained unfulfilled. 

Whatever love Malcolm had now to give, 
it would not compare with the all-absorbing 
devotion he had rendered to Agnes, but it 
was nevertheless a love far beyond what most 
men have left to offer. If Agnes had married 
a man who was capable of gaining her respect, 
and moulding her into the perfect being of 
whom Malcolm had dreamt, then in time he 
who, more than most men, longed for a do- 
mestic life, would have wished to marry ; but 
he had set one paramount object before him. 
To watch over the two who had been brought 
together, partly through his instrumentality, 
to watch silently and unobtrusively, but ever 
ready to help if aid were needed, to this he 
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had vowed his life ; and this being so, he 
ignored all other possibilities. Perhaps he 
should have remembered that others, unaware 
of this self-dedication, might misinterpret his 
partiality for Evelyn. 

It was scarcely possible that she should re- 
main entirely unmoved by the friendship of 
such a man. She had suspected his love for 
Agnes, but Mary Talbot's rule had been 
strict ; their neighbour's doings, still more 
their private thoughts, were never to be made 
the object of impertinent curiosity or of dis- 
cussion. Evelyn had therefore only won- 
dered in scornful silence that Agnes could 
prefer the very commonplace Lionel to Mal- 
colm. But now that Agnes was married, 
what wonder if, all unconsciously, she 
suffered her thoughts to dwell on him, who 
had always seemed to her as the noblest, 
the most lovable of men ? But she was not 
a girl to give her heart unsought, and in her 
healthy organisation no unrequited attach- 
ment would be knowingly suffered to take 
root. Knowingly — true ! But alas ! these 
feelings take root unnoticed, and nourished 
by congenial temperaments, watered by the 
dews of small kindnesses, ripened by the 
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sunshine of frequent companionship, grow 
unheeded and unsuspected, till at last the 
poor girl wakes from a dream to find that 
the best and highest affections of her na- 
ture have passed from her own keeping 
into that of another. There was one, how- 
ever, in Evelyn's home who would be 
ever on the watch to guard this cherished 
sister, so far as might be, from all such 
dangers to her peace — Amy, whose greatest 
trouble, and one which she felt more deeply 
than the pain and weariness of her lot, was 
her inability, so it seemed to her, to share the 
useful lives of her sisters. Ah ! if she could 
have known the good angel she was to them ! 
Between Malcolm and Amy there had ever 
been a close friendship ; his love for Agnes 
was no secret between them, though not 
alluded to in direct words, and even her 
gentle nature had been stirred to resentment 
by Agnes's apparent unappreciativeness. 
Perhaps her keen discernment had taught 
her another secret, one which made her re- 
joice that Agnes's marriage released Mal- 
colm from an attachment which he would not 
have deemed hopeless so long as its object 
remained free. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

After a few days' honeymoon, the Beres- 
fords crossed over to Ostend, and now the 
incongruity of their every thought and feeling 
asserted itself. In some cases a contrast of 
character tends to increase the happiness of 
married life. High and joyous spirits in the 
one may lighten a morbid temperament in 
the other, warmth of heart may modify reserve 
and moroseness ; but for this, a foundation of 
deep and true love, and of steadfast principle, 
must exist. Here there was neither. 

From Agnes, the bride of a fortnight, 
whatever little glamour and illusions there 
had ever been had already faded, as also the 
vague sentiment that she would come to love 
Lionel from the mere fact of his being her 
husband. Already she had awakened to the 
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truth that she did not and could not ever love 
him. Too unworldly to calculate the advan- 
tage he would derive from his marriage, she 
believed in his ardent affection, and sorely 
reproached herself, inasmuch as she had only 
indifference to give him in return. Her self- 
condemnation, however, had produced this 
good effect. Once recognising that she 
had done him this wrong, she determined to 
make it up to him by kindness — as if such a 
wrong could thus be set right ! Lionel was 
astonished at her gentleness. He supposed 
she must be very much in love with him, as 
he believed himself to be with her. At all 
events, he was proud of her, and felt a natural 
vanity at having won the great prize of the 
season ; but of real love he knew not the 
meaning. Thus these two, who for all their 
antecedents, education, and ways of thought, 
might have belonged to different hemispheres, 
started in life, without one spark of genuine 
sympathy with which to amalgamate natures 
so essentially opposed. 

They spent a few days at Ostend, saunter- 
ing about and watching the bathers, a mild 
excitement of which Lionel soon became as 
weary as he did of their monotonous dinners 
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at the hotel. One evening, after futile en- 
deavours to suppress his yawns, he turned to 
Agnes, saying tentatively, 

** Hadn't we better get that courier fellow 
up, and settle what is to be done ? I suppose 
you will like Paris first, to run through the 
milliners' shops? There are some good 
burlesques going on, so little Staney told 
me; and there's a new ballet. I shouldn't 
make much of the plays — one's French at 
an exam, is so different. When the people 
jabber quick I can't make out a word. Or 
shall we do Nice, or Pau ? " 

" Just as you like, Lionel," answered Agnes,, 
gently. She had schooled herself, and really 
was bent on pleasing him. ** Perhaps," she 
continued, ** Paris would be dull for you, as 
you don't know much French, and I want 
nothing there. Suppose we make a tour of 
the old Belgian towns — they are so pictu- 
resque with their quaint architecture! And 
then at Antwerp, the Cathedral alone must 
be worth coming abroad to see ! " 

Lionel's countenance fell. 

*' Oh, certainly, darling, where are they? I 
suppose just a day will run them through ; 
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then, if you don't like Paris, what do you 
say to Pau ? — lots of English there, capital 
hunting and tennis — or Nice ? I believe that's 
an awfully jolly place, or — there's Rome, 
always lots of fellows there, and some hunting 
too, so Staney said." 

Agnes's countenance brightened ; here at 
least was common ground. She had always 
hoped that their foreign tour would include 
Rome, the special goal of her desire ; but not 
connecting with the glorious dream the idea of 
trivial amusement, she had instinctively post- 
poned mentioning her wish to Lionel, and 
now it was he himself who proposed to go. 
In her joy, she forgot his motive, and thanked 
him so effusively that he was amazed, but 
nevertheless felt proud of deserving such 
glowing gratitude. 

" But what shall we do meantime ? It is 
too hot for Rome for another month," said 
Agnes. " Shall we wander through North 
Germany? Dresden would be delightful, 
with its galleries — " 

*' By Jove ! now you mention Dresden — 
there's such a good fellow there — Frank 
Estcourt ; he belongs to the Legation, and is 
a sort of cousin of mine. You would like 
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him, Agnes, he is a capital good fellow, 
always came out first in everything; and 
fellows who knew him (he was before my 
time) said he was no end of a swell at classics 
and all that. I knew him at home, though, 
and he didn't bother you with it, but hunted 
and shot like anything. By Jingo ! that was 
a prime idea of yours ; TU write him to-day. 
I shouldn't wonder if he would put us up ; 
he's rich and all that, and always asks fellows 
to come." 

" Do write, Lionel ; but it would be more 
independent to be at an hotel ; a single man 
would not be prepared for us, and, of course, 
he's not married," she added, in trepidation. 
She had thought of passing her time in the 
galleries while the cousins amused themselves 
together, and the idea of a wife, to whom she 
would have to be civil, was depressing and 
anything but a pleasant prospect. 

** Oh, no ; yes, hang it, he is, though. He 
married an American when he was at Wash- 
ington, and there was no end of a row about 
it at home ; but these Yankees are awfully 
jolly people to get on with, not stuck up, no 
nonsense about them ! " 

" I dislike Americans particularly," retorted 
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Agnes, ** and shall certainly avoid any inti- 
macy with Mrs. Estcourt. You and your 
cousin can amuse yourselves together, but 
pray let me pass my time in my own way^ 
and don't attempt to force upon me a com- 
panionship which I should detest." 

Agnes spoke with an asperity at variance 
with her newly-formed resolution. 

" Oh, well, just as you like,*' replied 
Lionel, rather sulkily, ** only if you are going 
to snub my cousin's wife, he may cut up 
rough ; so perhaps we had better not go. But 
what can you know about Americans,Agnes?" 

** Nothing, personally ; but enough by hear- 
say to make me shrink from the bare idea of 
being in their society.'' 

It was one of Lady Katherine's pet griev- 
ances, this inroad of second-rate Americans 
into English society, and not having had the 
good fortune to meet any of the better sort, 
she had some excuse for expatiating on their 
fastness, coarseness, and vulgarity. 

'* Yes," she would say, stumbling, as she . 
often did, upon a truth, ** those loud, pushing; 
girls carry off many a matrimonial prize, for 
with all their republicanism, no people run 
more servilely after titles ! " And so it was 
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that Americans had become to Agnes a dire 
abomination. 

This slight breeze soon passed. The wife 
remembered her resolve, and on the husband's 
easy-going temperament nothing made an 
impression. 

" If/' thought he, " the women didn't get 
on, Frank and he needn't bother about it." 

So they passed on their way to Dresden ; 
but during the fortnight of travel, a trying 
time at best, Agnes felt more and more the 
fatal mistake they had made in marrying. 

Lionel followed her to cathedrals and 
galleries, striving to suppress his yawns, but 
not once could she rouse him to the com- 
monest interest, and she shuddered at the 
gulf between them. He could easily be made 
happy ; friends, society, and sport were all he 
needed ; but herself — tied for life to a mind- 
less, she almost felt to a soulless, being, she 
might well grieve ! 
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